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E are informed that, at the interview with 

W the Labour members last week (when, by 
consent, a verbatim report was taken), the 

Prime Minister expressed himself against any future 
extension of the present measure of compulsory military 
service in terms of unusual significance. Mr. Asquith 
pledged himself, spontaneously and unequivocally, both 
against any application of compulsion to married men 
during the war and against any continuance of compul- 
sion after the war. He pointed out, we are told, that he 
naturally could not foresee what the future might seem to 
require, or a subsequent Parliament might demand. But 
if any extension of compulsory military service was thus 
called for, he would be no party to it. Those who then 
wanted it, he declared, must take his place! At the same 
time he gave very definite assurances, which he repeated 
less explicitly to the House of Commons, that the 
Government would make no attempt to use compulsion 
to get men for industrial purposes, whether in munition 
works or other necessary industries, for private em- 
ployers or for national factories; and that Ministers 
would do their best to find words to insert in the Bill to 
preclude any possibility either of such use of its powers 
or of their being held in terrorem over the workmen left 
in industrial employment. The feeling of the Labour 





members now is that Mr. Walter Long has done his 
best, so far as amendments are concerned, to carry 
out this undertaking; but that, even as the Bill now 
stands, the danger of its being used to strengthen the 
disciplinary powers of the employer and his foreman 
remains real. 


The conflicting reports about Montenegro this week 
have not as we write been cleared up, but that the 
Austrians have control of the capital and that Monte- 
negrin resistance is practically at an end there can be no 
serious doubt. The first news of the reported surrender 
was received in this country with mixed feelings. 
Regret that the Central Powers should be able to claim 
to have reduced one of the smallest of their enemies 
to submission was perhaps outweighed by the satisfaction 
of knowing that there was not to be a third tragedy like 
those of Belgium and Servia. Also it was not unpleasing 
to observe the immense rejoicings of Germany because 
after eighteen months of warfare she and her allies had 
actually forced Montenegro to admit defeat! But the 
Austrian terms, it seems, have proved to be too humilia- 
ting, and Montenegro is, after all, to fight to the last. 
The stories of Montenegrin “treachery,” of Mount 
Lovtchen having been surrendered by arrangement, and 
so forth, all came from Rome, and, like many reports 
from that quarter, may safely be discounted. But even 
supposing they were true, who has any right to blame 
Montenegro ? Certainly France and Italy and Great 
Britain have not. Having failed, very likely for excel- 
lent reasons, to come to her assistance, they ought rather 
to rejoice that she should have found any means of 
escaping destruction ; and if it be true that, after all, she 
is not to escape, we may have grounds for admiration, 
but none at all for self-satisfaction. 

* ~ » 

By embracing compulsory service the Prime Minister 
disarmed the intriguers for a Lloyd George-cum- 
Unionist Cabinet of their principal weapon against him. 
But they have a full arsenal, and their Ministry of 
Munitions has not been long in selecting a substitute. 
The choice has fallen on a “ Feeding Germany” cry 
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a> ° 
directed at the Foreign Office for its alleged ‘‘ emascula- 
tion” of the blockade. This. ery, though very much 
a second best after ‘“‘ Compulsion for Single Shirkers,” 
has the following advantages :—({1) Its authors know 
that the Foreign Office cannot effectively hit back, 
because its lips are sealed by the public interest ; (2) 
Sir Edward Grey is, after Mr. Asquith, the most serious 
counterpoise to Mr. Lloyd George at the head of the 
Liberal Party ; (3) he is so closely associated with the 
Prime Minister that his fall might probably entail the 
Prime Minister’s ; (4) the agitation is ideally adapted to 
bring in the Morning Post group of Conservatives, and to 
facilitate the strange co-operation between Mr. Lloyd 
George’s Liberal mouthpieces, such as Sir Henry Dalziel 
and Mr. Handel Booth, and Conservative firebrands like 
Mr. Ronald M‘Neill. 
* * * 

On its merits the cry appears hollow. As we have 
pointed out, the blockade of Germany through neutral 
ports is something with no exact parallel in history. 
We do not admit that it is therefore illegal; but it 
certainly involves an unprecedented application of inter- 
national law to circumstances which are themselves 
without precedent. It is full of inevitable vexations, 
both for the United States and for neutrals. Peace and 
friendship with the United States (an indispensable 
source of munitions and supplies for all the Allies) is a 
sine yua non. Peace and friendship with Holland and 
Scandinavia (the latter the main winter avenue to Russia) 
are only a shade less so. The Foreign Office has pre- 
served all these interests, and at the same time has 
made the blockade of Germany far more complete than 
any competent critic either here or there thought possible 
before the war broke out. The figures with which the 
Daily Mail and Morning Post have been trying to prove 
the contrary prove nothing. They are figures showing 
the increases in the direct importation of certain articles 
by Holland or by the Scandinavian countries from the 
United States or from Great Britain. They make no 
allowance for the fact that in some cases these countries 
bought these articles before the war mainly from or 
through Germany itself; in others, they bought them 
from the Black Sea, from India, or from other British 
possessions, which now only export them to the United 
Kingdom ; in others, they have since the war bought 
them largely to send to Russia. In no single case do 
the figures themselves establish the presumption of a 
leakage to Germany ; though, no doubt, on an ever- 
diminishing scale, some leakages have taken place. 

* * * 

The case of the Glasgow Labour newspaper Forward 
urgently demands the further consideration of the Govern- 
ment. No charge has yet been brought against the editor 
or the proprietors, but the police still remain in possession 
of their offices; and at the same time the Civic Press, 
which printed the paper and which is owned and con- 
trolled by the Trade Unions of Glasgow, is being pre- 
vented from carrying on its normal business. The only 
explanation of the affair that has yet been offered was 
that given in Mr. Lloyd George’s speech in the House of 
Commons. That speech we analysed last week; and 


without any special or private knowledge of the circum- 
stances we were able to show that no sort of case for 


suppression had been made out unless the offence were 
the publication of the unauthorised report of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s Christmas Day meeting—which he expressly 
denied. This week we publish in our correspondence 
columns a full statement by the editor of Forward, in 
which he completes the process we began and shows that 
Mr. Lloyd George’s defence of his action was from 
beginning to end a tissue of misrepresentation and caleu- 
lated misquotation. Politicians not infrequently make 
mistakes and are sometimes driven to save their faces 
by queer arguments, but we cannot remember any pre- 
vious case in which a Minister of the Crown—or for that 
matter any private member of Parliament—on his 
defence, has descended to this level. 
* * * 

The urgency of the case arises from its effects upon the 
munition workers of the Clyde. Their temper was first 
aroused by tyrannous abuses in the administration of 
the Munitions Act—abuses which have since been recog- 
nised, and partially remedied, by Parliament. Then Mr. 
Lloyd George went up to the Clyde himself and, by some 
very tactless rhetoric made matters worse. Forward 
published the truth about his visit, and in a fit of annoy- 
ance Mr. Lloyd George ordered the suppression of the 
issue containing the report. Challenged in the House 
of Commons, he first prevaricated as to his responsibility 
for the action of the police and then, when obliged to 
admit it, had the earlier issues of the paper searched for 
some plausible justification. Failing to discover what 
he wanted, he misquoted freely and mixed up with his 
misquotations a number of extracts from another paper 
with which Forward has no connection whatever. All 
this is known to theGlasgow workers, who, having already 
been deprived of many of their most cherished liberties, 
are now deprived of their organ, the only Labour paper 
in Scotland and their sole means of obtaining any sort 
of public expression for their point of view. Could a 
more suicidal policy possibly be imagined on the part 
of a Minister whose ostensible object is to gain the good- 
will and the co-operation of these very workers? That 
they have good-will and are ready to co-operate with 
anyone whom they can trust, no one who has read the 
Forward report of Mr. Lloyd George’s meetings with 
them can doubt for a moment. But ‘this sequence of 
events has raised feeling to boiling point, and with Mr. 
Lloyd George sitting on the safety valve “‘ anything,” 
as a very reliable correspondent in the district writes to 
warn us, “ may happen.” 

. * 

The “ air-election ” in Mile End provides an illustra- 
tion of the difficulties of Coalition politics. The Coalition 
candidate, Mr. Brookes, has the advantage of the full 
support of one party organisation and the benevolent 
neutrality of the other, but his return to Parliament 
will, on the face of it, make no difference to anyone; 
whereas his opponent, Mr. Billing, has a platform, and 
if he can reach the House of Commons, promises great 
results. If the whole electorate could be polled, no 
doubt Mr. Brookes would win, but if, as is probable, 
only the enthusiasts take the trouble to vote, the policy 
of “no change” is obviously at a great disadvantage. 
Under such conditions even Mr. Hunnable might almost 
hope for success, Mr. Billing is an ex-member of the 
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Naval Air Service, and the fact that the Admiralty were 
not unwilling to accept his resignation is prima facie a 
rather serious point against him; but considering how 
closely his programme (the better air defence of London) 
affects the interests of the inhabitants of this East 
End constituency, it would not be in the least surprising 
if he were to win. What is somewhat disconcerting is 
that powerful newspapers should give countenance to his 
campaign, and thus assist in the attempt to divert to the 
(from a military point of view) barren task of protecting 
London against hypothetical raids a great fleet of aero- 
planes which, as every dispatch shows, are badly needed 
atthe front. It isa very bad case of playing down to the 
least admirable of civilian emotions. 
* * * 

Striking evidence of the completely misleading and 
inaccurate character of the figures in the Derby report 
was given in a letter published by the Manchester 
Guardian on Thursday with regard to the returns for 
Ealing. From this it appears that in Ealing at all 
events the number of single men was calculated on the 
simple assumption that of the men of military age in the 
district two-thirds were married; the truth, according 
to this correspondent (Secretary of the Liberal Associa- 
tion and member of the Canvassing Committee), being 
that the proportion of the married was nearly four-fifths. 
On the same authority we are told that from 400 to 600 
men enlisted for immediate service during the period 
of the canvass, but for some reason these were entirely 
omitted in the report sent in to headquarters. The net 
result of these errors was to “ reveal" 450 single 
“shirkers ” in Ealing ; and this purely imaginary figure 
went to form part of the greater figure which Lord Derby 
and the Government consider is“ by no means negligible.” 

* * * 

We heartily congratulate both India and the Govern- 
ment on the appointment of Lord Chelmsford to be 
Viceroy in succession to Lord Hardinge. It is all to 
the good that Lord Chelmsford, though belonging to 
the Conservative Party, is not a leading politician ; and 
has, indeed, kept his political opinions in the back- 
ground during a decade of Australian governorship, 
in which he has won the respect and confidence of all 
sections of that community. London learnt to know 
him first as a hard-working member of the School 
Board, and then of the County Council and its Educa- 
tion Committee, in which, at a period of fierce party 
tension, he was trusted by both sides as an absolutely 
sincere, considerate, and enlightened administrator. 
He will bring to India quite an exceptional experience 
of democratic government, together with first-hand 
acquaintance with the conditions of educational adminis- 
tration on a large scale—there are nearly as many 
children at school in London as in Bengal or the United 
Provinces—and a steady enthusiasm for the social and 
economic progress of the people. A Governor-General 
cannot altogether resist the bureaucratic influences 
by which he is necessarily surrounded, but India may 
have confidence that Lord Chelmsford will be, at any 
tate, accessible to every representation, considerate 
of every legitimate aspiration, and honestly desirous 
of every possible advance that can be made for the 
benefit of the Indian people. 










The new Statutory Committee, which is both to 
supplement Army and Navy pensions and separation 
allowances and to get training and employment for the 
partially disabled—an illegitimate union of functions— 
was started on its career last Monday with a nicely 
composed speech by the Prince of Wales and the 
promise of a million sterling from the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. We hope this handsome instalment 
means that there is to be no revival of the attempt to 
raid the Prince of Wales’s National Relief Fund for some 
such sum as a million as a subsidy to the new Statutory 
Committee. The Trade Unions, the House of Commons, 
and the Press, which objected so strongly to that project 
of misappropriation last year that it had to be abandoned, 
will object no less strongly now if it is revived. Any 
pensions or allowances that it is right to pay at all, 
whether on a rigid scale or by supplementation in par- 
ticular cases, ought to be provided as a public charge, not 
as a matter of charity. Above all, money raised for the 
relief of distress, without a thought of supplementing 
pay or pensions, ought not to be appropriated to a 
service for which the Exchequer is admittedly respon- 
sible. The various Labour organisations are alarmed 
at a rumour that Mr. McKenna intends nevertheless to 
renew his raid. It would be extremely unfair to the 
Prince of Wales to associate his name with the lasting 
odium that would attach to taking, merely for the relief 
of the Exchequer, even half a million pounds of the money 
that has been subscribed and will be needed for the 
relief of the distress inevitable after the war. 

* * + 

An Irish correspondent writes: The debate on the 
Amendment for the inclusionof Ireland in the Compulsion 
Bill was conducted harmoniously, and it is admitted here 
that the Irish Unionist members in their advocacy of 
inclusion showed an unusual amount of tact. The most 
truthful and sensible things were, however, said by Mr. 
Bonar Law, whose outspokenness was in welcome 
contrast to the discreet phrases of some of Ireland's 
more accustomed apologists. Mr. Law admitted the 
great value of the Nationalist Party's support of the War 
Government, and that it had borne fruit in recruiting ; 
yet Ireland was “ different’’ from England, and it 

would be impossible to put the Bill into operation in 
Ireland without the employment of a considerable 
amount of force. Mr. Redmond was not nearly so 
frank ; he began by saying that conscription in Ireland 
was unworkable and impracticable ; and then described 
the Irish Nationalists who are pledged to resist con- 
scription by force as a contemptible minority. The 
overwhelming majority of the Irish people, he said, is 
heart and soul with the British cause. That is hardly 
so, although a majority is decidedly pro-Ally, even pro- 
British. When the facts eventually transpire, Mr. 
Redmond will find himself in a false position with the 
British electorate. He has given the impression that 
Ireland is under an obligation to England so great that 
she can only meet it by being as patriotic as the English 
themselves. As such an obligation is non-existent, 


there is no need to exaggerate Ireland’s devotion; an 
English Unionist, Mr. Law. has indicated for him the 
more dignified attitude, the more unassailable argu- 
ment. 
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THE POSITION OF THE ANTI- 


CONSCRIPTIONIST 
, HE principle of the Military Service Bill 
having been adopted by the decisive votes 
of the House of Commons on the first and 
second readings, there remained only one possible 
amendment that could substantially affect the attitude 
of those who are opposed to compulsion. That amend- 
ment, embodying a suggestion which we believe was 
first put forward in these columns three weeks ago, 
was moved by Sir John Simon on Tuesday. What 
Sir John Simon proposed was that the machinery 
provided by the Bill for dealing with exemptions should 
be set in operation at once, and the actual number of 
eligible men who have failed to come forward thereby 
ascertained at the earliest possible moment. Then, 
if that number proved in the opinion of the Government 
to be “ substantial,”’ such men should, upon the issue of 
an Order in Council, ‘ be deemed to have been duly 
enlisted in His Majesty’s Regular Forces ’’—in other 
words, should be compelled to serve. The amendment 
was opposed by the Prime Minister and negatived by a 
large majority. 

The main ground on which Mr. Asquith defended 
his opposition to this proposal threw a striking light 
upon his whole attitude in regard to the Bill. The 
movers of the amendment, he said, were asking Parlia- 
ment in effect to admit “that the assumption upon 
which this Bill was introduced (i.e., that the number of 
shirkers is substantial) was, if not unfounded, at least 
altogether unproved ’’; therefore the amendment must 
be rejected! We do not suppose that Mr. Asquith in 
the whole course of his long parliamentary career has ever 
before been driven to make use of so inconsequent a 
plea. He did not contend that the assumption on which 
the Bill was introduced had been “ proved”; he did 
not deny that it was a matter of opinion—no one indeed 
could do so; he merely argued that the Government 
and the parliamentary majority could not and must 
not admit that their opinion might possibly be erroneous. 
In other words, if the Government has made a mistake 
in supposing that compulsion is necessary, the perpetua- 
tion of the mistake is to be preferred to its exposure. 
It is a curiously ingenuous argument—not at all 
Asquithian—an argument that could only be put for- 
ward by a man who desired compulsion either for its 
own sake or for some other undisclosed reason which 
he did not care to discuss. Mr. Asquith is not to be 
suspected of wanting compulsion for its own sake, and 
so the other alternative remains ; and no one who has 
followed the past fortunes of the Coalition Government 
ean be in serious doubt as to what the undisclosed 
reason is. 

The very heavy burden of responsibility which rests 
on the Prime Minister has been enormously increased 
during the last six months by the continuous personal 
attacks that have been made upon him in powerful 
newspapers, and by the almost overtly disruptive 
intrigues of certain of his own colleagues. These 
attacks and intrigues have all centred round the ques- 
tion of compulsion, and if that question can be disposed 
of by a concession that is more apparent than sub- 
stantial, the greatest danger which has threatened the 





——— 


Coalition Government will be averted, certainly for a 
time, probably for the rest of the war. If, on the other 
hand, the hopes of the compulsionists, having been 
raised so high, were now to be defeated by a demonstra- 
tion that compulsion is unnecessary, the storm would 
break out again with greatly increased violence. The 
Government would be very plausibly accused of fresh 
blundering and shilly-shallying. Sir Edward Carson 
and Mr. Lloyd George (the one discredited for the time 
being by his resignation, the other by the failure of the 
Munitions Act) would have a chance of emerging from 
their respective clouds, and in all probability a General 
Election would be foreed—with what results no one 
can really guess. Is it to be wondered at that Mr. 
Asquith prefers to avoid an investigation which might 
oblige him, in the fulfilment of his pledge, to invite 
these catastrophes ? Quite probably his private opinion 
as to the negligibility of the number of “ shirkers” 
coincides with that of Sir John Simon ; it is even possible 
that he excuses the Bill to himself on that very ground, 
namely, that it will actually affect so few, whilst averting 
the danger of a much wider measure. Quite certainly 
he must have been aware that Sir John Simon’s amend- 
ment offered the only possible means by which his 
pledge—that there should be “no question of legisla- 
tion” if after all claims to exemption had been investi- 
gated the residue should prove to be a_ negligible 
minority—could be fully redeemed. Nevertheless, he 
rejected the proposal ; and even we are bound to admit 
that his reasons (as we suppose them) for doing so, if 
not conclusive, are at all events exceedingly cogent. 

The position which opponents of the Bill now have to 
face is that the chances either of withdrawal or of the 
substantial mitigation which Sir John Simon’s amend- 
ment offered have passed, and that within a few days 
compulsory military service will be part of the law of 
the land. At this stage in the controversy it would 
be useless for us to pretend that we can regard this 
prospect in any light other than that of a national 
disaster, the precise nature and magnitude of which 
will, perhaps, not be generally comprehended for some 
time to come. The gain, such as it is, that is expected 
to result from the measure is material, and according 
even to the highest estimates not very great; the loss 
is spiritual, and therefore in its nature incalculable. 
We shall not attempt to estimate its amount, lest we 
should appear willing to exaggerate. If the event 
proves that we have been wrong and that this measure 
in its aggregate results will lead to a net increase in the 
nation’s ability to maintain the war and carry it to @ 
successful conclusion, we shall be the first to rejoice. 
But there is this to be said: that, apart from the loss 
of national unity, the passage of this Bill is bound to 
have a certain definite effect on what we may call the 
moral resilience of the nation. We shall have steked our 
full stake; we shall have entered the last lap; and 
we shall not any longer have the priceless (even when 
illusory) comfort of feeling that we have a spurt left 
for emergencies. Thenceforward the maintenance of 
public confidence will become a duty of the most im- 
perative kind, and anything likely to undermine that 
confidence, anything in the nature of calculated pessi- 
mism, whether on the part of the Press or of any group 
of politicians, will be the most heinous of crimes against 
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the State, and of sheer necessity will have to be treated 
as such. 

It only remains to consider the future position of the 
minority opposed to the Bill. Their position is peculiarly 
difficult, for their profound convictions have not only 
been trampled upon, but trampled upon, as it seems to 
them, wantonly and without any excuse of national 
necessity. The whole of the circumstances surround- 
ing the genesis of this Bill are such as legitimately to 
arouse the deepest suspicion and resentment. That 
suspicion and that resentment voluntaryists are now 
asked in the national interest to repress or discard. 
That the majority of them will honestly endeavour to 
do so we have no doubt. As it stands the Bill is not 
seriously open to the charge of being the thin end of 
the wedge of a general system of conscription. It deals 
with a unique and particular problem which cannot 
arise again; and its main clauses would not even pro- 
vide useful precedents for any general measure. No 
doubt many advocates of conscription will soon be 
demanding “ compulsion for married shirkers;" but 
that will raise a new and a very different issue which, if 
it has to be fought, will be fought by different protago- 
nists under entirely different political conditions. The 
division of opinion upon it, either in the House of 
Commons or in the country, will not correspond in the 
least to the division upon the present Bill. On the whole, 
indeed, we are convinced that the passage of the limited 
measure will have made the adoption of any general 
measure far more difficult and improbable that it was 
before. That much comfort the minority may take to 
themselves, and it may perhaps help them to make 
the sacrifice which is now demanded of them; which 
sacrifice is, of course, that they should refrain from any 
overt opposition or protest from the day on which the 
Bill reaches the Statute Book. 

Opposition to a law that has been deliberately adopted 
by the representative assembly of the nation is always 
difficult to defend; in this case, in our view, it could not 
be defended at all, except by those for whom the winning 
of the war is not a primary consideration. Resistance 
to such a limited and necessarily temporary measure 
could serve no object comparable to the injury it would 
inflict on the war-efficiency of the nation. We refer, 
of course, to resistance to the ostensible purposes of the 
Bill. The rights and wrongs of resisting any attempt 
to use it in the industrial field as a sort of adjunct to 
the Munitions Act would be quite another question. 
But so far as the immediate application of the Bill to 
the straightforward problem of increasing the Army 
is concerned the duty of the patriotic citizen seems to 
be clear—nomely, to permit of its enforcement with a 
minimum of controversy and friction. We hope that 
the Labour Party Conference next week will place on 
record its opinion both of the Bill itself and of the way 
in which its introduction was engineered, and will 
insist on its leaders withdrawing from the Government ; 
but we are confident that whilst reaffirming its principles 
in this way the Conference will not give countenance to 
any who would have those principles expressed in active 
measures which could only lead to an embitterment 
and extension of domestic quarrels, and thence to 
national weakness and the prolongation of the war. 





THE BOGEY OF STALEMATE 


INTER has imposed deadlock upon the main 

W fronts as a seasonal necessity. Is it more 

than that? Are the fronts unbreakable ? 
Germany would like us to think that they are. She has 
made nearly all the conquests that her military advisers 
can expect. She would like us to despair of recovering 
them except by a negotiation, in which we should have to 
sacrifice everything for their recovery. Her cue is to 
represent the future of the war as a bloody stalemate ; 
every extra day spent in it as a day wasted, every extra 
man spent in it as a man wasted ; and the Allies as guilty 
before civilisation and before posterity for subordinating 
the interests of both to a struggle which cannot (on this 
hypothesis) advance their own. 

The German way of government is good at utilising 
various types. Like instruments in an orchestra, each 
responds in turn to the baton of the military conductors ; 
and as Beethoven is said to have “ given a voice to 
silence,” so these war-lords have uses even for their 
anti-militarists. One feels no surprise if an Austrian 
pacifist like Dr. Alfred Fried, the well-known ex-editor of 
Friedenswarte and winner of the Nobel Prize, comes out 
with a strong plea for peace just when peace would suit 
Germany and Austria. It is all in the fitness of things 
that he should write as he has to a Ziirich newspaper, 
arguing that the fronts in Europe are impregnable ; that 
the war’s extensions to Asia and Africa are a confession 
of both sides’ check nearer home ; that “ in the Europe 
of to-day one group cannot vanquish the other—only 
Europe will be vanquished, and the longer vain efforts 
are made to reach the unattainable the more will this 
Europe be vanquished”; and that “the Entente 
Powers must free themselves from the other watchword, 
that German militarism must first be destroyed before 
the war is ended.’’ What is more surprising is to find 
Mr. H. G. Wells arguing the same thesis at the same 
moment and in practically the same terms in the 
columns of a London morning paper. Mr. Wells is, of 
course, an absolutely independent writer ; he used to be 
particularly emphatic about the necessity and possibility 
of our winning a decisive victory ; and his conversion to 
the stalemate theory (which he presents as a revival of the 
theory of the late M. Bloch) shows that it is gaining 
some ground among laymen on its merits. Does it 
deserve to do so ? 

Our impression is that it does not. We see no evi- 
dence that in trench warfare the defence is invincible, 
or even that it has increased its advantage, when the 
appropriate means of attack are present in sufficient 
force. Mr. Zangwill, who has also hastened to endorse 
the stalemate view, says, on the authority of Bloch, that 
one man in a trench can hold up six. As between rifle- 
men under certain conditions this may be true, but as a 
general statement it is almost meaningless. The length 
of front to be defended is an essential factor in the pro- 
blem ; 100 riflemen, for instance, may be able to hold up 
600 on a front of 100 yards, but not on a front of 
a mile. Moreover, the armies now fighting on the 
main fronts are not composed of riflemen. They are 
not even composed of infantry, they are composed of 
infantry and artillery ; and for offensive purposes it is 
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especially the latter arm which counts. Granted that 
the modern infantryman, holding a trench-system with 
machine-gun, grenade, and rifle, represents the strongest 
defence yet invented, the modern large-calibre high- 
explosive shell, travelling many miles with a high trajec- 
tory from an invisible gun, and falling accurately upon 
infantry located by aircraft, and powerless to hit back, is 
surely an even more terrible offensive weapon. No de- 
fending forces in history have been normally subjected to 
such a fearful ordeal as that of trench infantry under a 
modern bombardment. All the achievements and re- 
sources of civilisation are combined to compass their 
destruction. To suppose that the German infantry can 
next year stand an indefinite crescendo of this kind of 
thing, with all the giant engineering establishments across 
the Atlantic turning out guns and shells against them, 
with Russia and Italy working night and day, with 
Britain and France roping-in not only their huge large- 
scale production, but even the small-scale production of 
every little country town, is to suppose (as it seems to 
us) the improbable. 

Certainly the trench system of defence, when it was 
initiated by the Germans on the Aisne, was more than a 
match for what the Allies could then bring against it. 
But practically the same system had already at that time 
been used by the Russians in East Prussia, and had been 
overcome by German heavy guns. The tactical impor- 
tance of these guns in the destruction of General Sam- 
sonov’s army and the defeat of General Rennenkampf’s 
was emphasised at the time by the Russians themselves. 
For nearly twelve months after the Aisne fighting began, 
the Central Powers preserved a great superiority in guns 
and shells over their adversaries. They used enough of 
this superiority (supplemented by the invention of poison- 
gas) to hold the Allies at bay on the Western front while 
they broke the Eastern. Their task in the West was 
facilitated by the rawness of the enlarged British army, 
by the relative inefficiency of its officers, above all by its 
bad staff work ; and conversely by the long start which 
the German officers had in professional theory and prac- 
tice, whereby they could keep ahead for some time with 
improvements in detail. But none of these things was 
in its nature permanent. None had much to do with the 
Bloch theory of an invincible defence. None pointed to 
any finality of deadlock. Every one of them is being 
modified in our favour the longer the war lasts. When 
spring at last brings back the dry weather, we may expect 
to have an immense superiority in guns and munitions, 
and an army of higher average quality under more com- 
petent direction than at any time in 1915. Provided 
only that one supremely necessary condition is forth- 
coming—staff efficiency—the chances, dispassionately 
weighed, would seem to be in favour of our being able to 
destroy the “‘ deadlock ” and remove the war far from its 
present fronts. 

The belief in stalemate is no doubt derived a good deal 
from the unanalysed impressions of past disappoint- 
ments, and especially from the check to the September 
offensives in Artois and Champagne. But have these 
been sufficiently distinguished and fairly appraised ? The 
Artois offensive, for which the British were mainly re- 
sponsible, was a failure. It failed partly owing to diffi- 


culties of ground, but mainly owing to blunders of direc- 


tion and execution. The Champagne offensive was a 
success. It inflicted immense damage on the enemy. 
It is true that the French were stopped, but for reasons 
which may not always recur. One was the burst of foul 
weather, which made the chalky surfaces like so much 
grease. Another was the lack of sufficient monster 
howitzers to destroy the string of fortins which 
formed the enemy’s second line and prevented the 
French from breaking his third line on a sufficiently wide 
front. The supply of this ultra-heavy artillery has 
(according to public statements) been taken actively in 
hand ; and certain other technical problems, less freely 
discussed, are also, we believe, being met and solved. 
Looking below the surface of the 1915 deadlocks, is 
there yet any reason to despair of their ending? The 
evidence points the other way. It does not justify us in 
endorsing the “‘ stalemate ”’ plea for peace at this stage, 
and abandoning (as in that case we should have to 
abandon) the main principles for which we are fighting. 
But behind every military calculation there remains, as 
we have said, one indispensable condition, without which 
no offensive success can be pushed through. That is 
good staff work. The French staff work in 1915 was pro- 
bably equal to the German. Our own certainly was not ; 
and both in France and in Gallipoli it touched some very 
low levels. By itself it went far to sterilise every offen- 
sive that we undertook. If this is not to happen again 
next year, the work of reform must be done now. Every- 
thing depends upon how during this winter waiting-time 
the staff appointments are made—especially those to the 
staffs of divisions and brigades, which (far more than the 
more exalted staffs) have been the sphere of “ influence,” 
of inefficiency and of failure. If such appointments 
continue to be given to incompetent officers, because they 
are the relatives or protégés of some general or other, and 
if no adequate effort is made to select and utilise the 
services of the very large number of demonstrably bril- 
lisnt men who have joined the Army since the war began, 
we cannot expect our offensives to succeed. Upon the 
extent to which merit and ability are put impartially into 
their right places efficiency and victory must hang. We 
hope that there has latterly been some improvement in 
this respect upon the scandalous state of things which 
prevailed through most of last year; but from such 
reports as reach us we confess we are not over-sanguine. 


THE CONSCRIPTION OF WEALTH 
TT Military Service Bill may not improbably be 


passed by the House of Commons before this 

article appears ; but the deep apprehension and 
opposition which it has aroused among practically all 
Labour organisations will not be allayed by the Govern- 
ment amendments. It may be accepted as true that no 
responsible member of the Government—not even Mr. 
Lloyd George for his new munition factories—has now 
any intention of using the measure as an instrument 
either for driving men into any particular industry, or 
into the service of any particular employer, or even as a 
means of securing greater docility in the workshop. 
But that the Bill, even as amended, will have this 
operation no one experienced in wage-earning condi- 
tions can entertain a doubt, and employers have 
openly rejoiced in the fact. The effect on the spirit 
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and zeal of the workmen will certainly be adverse, and it 
will task all the statesmanship of the Trade Union 
leaders to prevent industrial rebellion on a dangerous 
scale. 

It seems impossible to convey to the minds of members 
of the propertied class any understanding of the work- 
man’s sense of the unfairness of Compulsory Military 
Service. He quite agrees that it is the duty of every 
able-bodied man to fight for his country, just as it is at 
all times the duty of everyone—a duty patently 
neglected by the functionless property owners—to work 
for the country. The workman has accordingly no 
objection to the policy of obligatory “‘ National Service ” 
if it is applied all round, but he bitterly resents its 
application being limited to military service and to the 
Conscription of men. He knows perfectly well that war 
requires money as much as men, and that at the present 
moment the nation is, in fact, more in need of money and 
munitions than of any addition to the numbers of 
soldiers waiting for the completion of their equipment. 
Nevertheless, he sees the Government, at the instance of 
the propertied class, in the teeth of the opposition of 
practically every Labour organisation in the kingdom, 
adopt a measure of Conscription of Men, without 
accompanying it by anything in the nature of the Con- 
scription of Wealth. “It is only the lives of men that 
they ask the Government to commandeer,” says a 
pamphlet issued by the most comprehensive of all the 
Labour organisations.* “Is it fair to take the men 
before taking the motor-cars; to commandeer people 
before commandeering property ? ” 

What does the workman mean by the Conscription of 
Wealth? He means that, just as every person is 
rightly required to give his whole working time and 
strength to the service of the State, whether with the 
Colours or in useful production to maintain the firing 
line, in return for the maintenance of himself and his 
dependents, so the owners of property must, in this 
emergency, give to the service of the State those re- 
sources which now legally come to them under the 
official designation of “ unearned income.” Mr. W. C. 
Anderson, M.P., Chairman of the Executive Committee 
of the Labour Party, has drafted a Bill for the Con- 
scription of Wealth, which under the present rules of 
the House of Commons cannot be introduced or printed, 
and unfortunately, therefore, will not get the publicity 
it deserves as an expression of the workman’s point of 
view. In its first clause the Bill proposes to make it 
obligatory on every person or corporate body (with 
certain minor exceptions) having to pay rent, interest, 
dividends, or other income of like nature, to make the 
payment, not to the present owner, but to the Public 
Trustee, whose receipt is to be a valid discharge. The 
Public Trustee would thus, for the duration of war, 
receive and hold at the disposal of the Government and 
the House of Commons the seven or eight hundred 
million pounds a year now drawn by our propertied 
classes, irrespective of any services rendered by them. 
The ownership and custody of property would remain 
unaffected, and only the income would be taken. The 
production and distribution of commodities would not 
be touched in any way. No profits or salary payable to 
anyone actually engaged in business or service would 
be interfered with, but only the payments to the func- 
tionless rent receivers, shareholders, or mortgagees. 

This would, of course, leave without resources such of 





* Compulsory Military Service and Industrial Conscription ;: What 
They Mean to the Workers. 14. War Emergency Workers National 
Committee, 1 Victoria Street, Westminster. 


these people as are not earning a living by paid work. 
Mr. Anderson’s Bill accordingly empowers the Public 
Trustee to issue, to all those from whom he has diverted 
unearned income, a series of “ allowances” as nicely 
adjusted to the requirements of each case as are the 
various grades of pay and Separation Allowances for the 
men called to the Colours. There will be the “ Legal 
Charges Allowance,” to cover all such obligations as 
rents, jointures, mortgage interests, and annuities 
which the quondam property-owner is under legal 
obligation to continue. There will be also a “‘ Family 
Obligations Allowance,”’ by which the Public Trustee 
may enable the continuance of such non-legal obligations 
as annuities to relatives and servants, payments for 
children’s schooling, and the upkeep of houses that can 
neither be let nor utilised by the War Office. There will 
even be a “ Charities Allowance,” to permit of the con- 
tinuance of all customary subscriptions and gifts for 
public objects. All three allowances will, of course, 
depend on the facts being established to the satisfaction 
of the Public Trustee, and on the payments specified 
being actually made. Finally, there will be a “* Mainte- 
nance Allowance,” for the support of any propertied 
person who is unable to find remunerative employment, 
or of whose services no use can be made. Mr. Anderson 
has put this provision in quite generous terms, because 
he proposes that the Public Trustee should have regard 
to the applicant’s accustomed standard of life, and 
should be free to fix the Maintenance Allowance at any 
rate from the pay of a private in the Army up to that of 
the highest rank in His Majesty’s Force. A further 
clause declares it to be the duty of every able-bodied 
person, not already employed, and not mentally or 
morally deficient within the meaning of the Mental 
Deficiency Act, 1910, to volunteer for useful service in 
some capacity ; but this obligation to National Service 
is not enforced by any further sanction than a direction 
to the Public Trustee to take the facts into consideration 
in deciding any application for the Maintenance Allow- 
ance. It is proposed that this measure should come 
into operation on the same day, apply to the same 
portions of the United Kingdom, and continue in force 
for the same period as any Act of the present or any 
subsequent Parliament imposing Compulsory Military 
Service. 

We believe that a measure of this sort, limited to the 
duration of the war, would, just as heartily as the 
Military Service Bill, be carried on a national referendum. 
Many, even of the propertied classes, are ashamed of the 
strange reluctance of the Government to raise anything 
like the proper proportion of the cost of the war by 
direct taxation. It is discreditable that up to the end of 
the last month the whole of the propertied class, in- 
cluding all the Income Tax payers, had, in seventeen 
months of war, contributed in extra taxation very 
much less than the Government had advanced to 
members of that same class to save “‘ the City’ from 
bankruptcy—and not much more than the balance of 
those advances that still remain unpaid. This month a 
little more tax is being collected, but the proportion of 
taxation to income, in the case of the man with over 
£1,000 a year, is still much smaller than it is in the case 
of the man with less than £100 a year, whereas it 
plainly ought to be much greater. It is not merely that 
the Government wants money to equip the men that it is 
taking. It wants even more a drastic reduction in the 
consumption of commodities and services, and so long 
as the income is paid to us we insist on spending the 
greater part of it! We are not, as a nation, seriously 
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economising, and the propertied class is, in this respect, 
at least as much open to criticism as are the wage- 
earners. The propertied class has given up, it is true, 
its more expensive social entertainments, but it still 
goes in crowds to the theatres and fills the hotels; it 
still travels about freely for pleasure by car as well as by 
rail. It has striven, here and there, for economy in 
housekeeping ; but there are still over a millicn domestic 
servants employed, still often ten or twenty in a house- 
hold. Advertisements still ask for a man, who might 
be making munitions, to serve a family of one, two, or 
three, where fifteen servants are kept. Above all, as the 
shops show, it still spends money in expensive clothes. 
There never has been such a season for furs; and it is 
not the wicked wage-earners who buy fur coats at £20 
or £200 a piece! In short, the one-seventh of the 
nation which has more than £160 a year per family has 
failed to restrict its consumption by more than one or 
two hundred millions out of the twelve hundred millions 
entrusted to it—has failed, as a whole, even to under- 
stand that it ought to restrict its consumption—just 
as badly (and with much less excuse) as have the six- 
sevenths of the nation who get less than three pounds a 
week. It is not an academic point. The need for the 
Conscription of Wealth is urgent. At the moment Mr. 
McKenna may have enough money to go on with, but 
we are spending at a rate enormously in excess of our 
means, and sooner or later (it would be indiscreet to 
suggest a date) the nation will be in severe straits for 
lack of the money that is being spent on luxuries 
to-day. Too late, perhaps, then the Government will 
be driven to adopt, if not Mr. Anderson’s logically 
sweeping measure, at any rate a further doubling of the 
Income Tax and Super Tax. Meanwhile, when the 
wage-earners see the propertied classes eagerly adopting 
the Conscription of Men, and refusing even to relinquish 
their wonted luxuries to anything like the extent that 
the financial needs of the nation require, it is quite 
reasonable—as the economists will agree—to demand 
such a harmless measure of the Conscription of Wealth 
as Mr. Anderson proposes. 


HAVING A GOOD TIME 


ON 
SERVANT-GIRL of eighteen, accused the other 

A day of stealing fifteen pounds from her mistress, 
was reported by the detective who arrested 

her to have said : “‘ Never mind, I have had a good time, 
and I would do it again if I had the chance. I have 
travelled all over England, and have visited, among 
other places, Carlisle, Swindon, Bath, Cardiff, and New- 
port. I have stayed at the best hotels everywhere.” 
According to the brief account of the trial which appeared 
in the newspapers, the girl’s mistress “said she still 
thought the girl had some good in her, but the mis- 
sionary said he had seen her, and she was quite im- 
penitent.” It is difficult not to feel a certain sympathy 
with the girl who claimed the right to have a good time. 
It is difficult not to take sides with her as she turned an 
unrepentant face on the missionary. Once is conscious of 
so many hours in one’s own life that have been ordered 
by the desire to have a good time. And one knows how 
brazenly one would have retorted if a missionary had 
tried to spoil the taste of it. Possibly, if one had been 
poorer, one would have thirsted for change and sensation 
and adventure still more fiercely. Hooliganism, indeed, 
has been explained as a symptom of this thirst as 
it is felt in mean streets. If life becomes sufficiently 


dull, one may be driven to assault one’s fellow-creatures 








in order to amuse oneself. One must be interested or 
die. If one cannot interest oneself in what are regarded 
as virtuous things, one will have a good time in some 
other way. “Satan,” says the poet, “finds some 
mischief still for idle hands to do.’” One must be busy 
about something. It is not given to one man in a 
million to loll into virtue. Stevenson once wrote 
“An Apology for Idlers,” but his theory of idleness 
was not a theory of lolling, but a theory of refusing 
to live according to the gospel of the shopkeeper. He 
protested that the life devoted to gain was a poorer 
thing than the life devoted to pleasure, and who can 
deny that if one is going to live greedily, it is better to 
be in the fields than on a stool ?_ But in his own person 
he bravely accepted the pains as well as the pleasures of 
life, and he found happiness in the use of all his energies, 
not in luxuriating among good things. He has con- 
tended somewhere else that the artist’s life is essentially 
a form of luxury—so much so that he had no sympathy 
with artists who complained that the public neglected 
them. In his eyes the artist was the man who was 
having the best time in the world. He was the epicure 
of sensations, the child with the whole earth for its 
nursery, the pampered lover of colours and music and 
words. Much has been done since Stevenson’s day to 
turn the artist into a missionary, and he is now no longer 
a divine playboy, but a preacher from texts. Perhaps 
he was always a mixture of these apparent opposites. 
But, unlike Stevenson, he has usually boomed himself 
to his times as a good citizen. Moliére desired to be 
thought a reformer as well as an entertainer, and so, of 
all people, did Congreve. They did not like to admit 
either to themselves or to their neighbours that they were 
chiefly bent upon having a good time or even on giving 
other people a good time. The philosophy of the good 
time, as a matter of fact, is instinctively rejected by 
everyone who has the slightest social sense. The only 
logical philosopher of the good time whom the records 
mention is Jack Horner. He is a sufficiently repre- 
sentative figure, but, though he has ten thousand secret 
followers, he founded no school. 

It is among children that the most audacious apostles 
of the good time are to be discovered. Every child takes 
its right to happiness for granted. It regards the day 
as something specially designed for its enjoyment of 
games and things to eat. It takes the world no more 
laboriously than a circus. The most serious thing that 
can happen to it almost is that someone else should 
anticipate it by taking the cake on which it had set its 
eye, or that someone else should lay hands on the toy 
with which it wished to play. Most unwillingly it sees its 
right to a good time limited by the insistence of others 
upon similar rights. In some cases it bawls for its good 
time until it gets it, and, if it gets it often enough, 
grows up an object of detestation to man and beast. 
Theories vary as to what is the best method of exorcising 
the passion for a good time out of the breasts of 
children. It was the custom for centuries—at least 
in Christian countries—to use the method of torture, 
whether the torture of anecdote or of punishment. 
How many children have been horrified out of their 
wish to have a good time on Sundays by a narrative 
concerning an old man who broke the Sabbath and was 
put in the moon for his sins! How many have by the 
terrors of Hell been taught not to indulge in a natural 
appetite for stealing! How many others have been 
persuaded by similar terrors to deny themselves the 
extreme pleasure of calling a weaker brother a fool. 
Thus does a congregation of pains and penalties quickly 
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displace the clouds of glory that are a child’s birthright. 
The cautionary tales of these days have become less 
nightmarish, and Struwwelpeter has largely taken the 
place of the nursemaid’s handful of coals gathered from 
Hellfire to burn the love of -pleasure out of infants’ 
bosoms: But even to-day, no doubt, thousands of 
Christian mothers, like the savage mothers of Africa, 
are busy inventing lies all day long in order to teach 
their children to tell the truth. Some of the moderns, 
on the other hand, say that if only you leave children 
alone they will discover for themselves the necessity 
of confining their claim to a good time within decent 
bounds. Perhaps it is simply that they learn that 
the social way of having a good time is preferable to 
the individualist way of having a good time. But that 
just makes all the difference. It is not merely a change 
from a lower to a higher kind of epicureanism. It is 
a recognition of the claims of other people. It is a 
recognition that must be made sooner or later in the 
life of every human being who is not to grow up a 
madman or a criminal. If one does not admit these 
claims, it is difficult to see what objection can be found 
to robbery or murder or arson, except on the score of 
the trouble they involve. If one has the right to a 
good time, regardless of the convenience of others, 
then one has the right to make away with a millionaire 
in order to lay hands on the means of happiness, and 
Nero was-justified, if he did it, in setting fire to Rome 
in order to enjoy the blaze. “‘ O, for a life of sensations 
rather than of thoughts!” exclaimed Keats in a 
famous sentence. The Neros and Caligulas, the 
emperor-philosophers of the good time, assiduously 
practised that faith, and was there not another Roman 
who, when a friend casually remarked that he had never 
seen a man killed, immediately ordered that one should 
be slain in his presence in order that so natural a curiosity 
should be gratified? If the right to a good time is 
unlimited, this is the logic of it. The child that blows 
out frogs for its amusement, if it learns no better as it 
grows older, will ultimately acquire a taste for stronger 
sensations, and the sufferings of men and the ruin of 
cities will be to it as toys for its delight. 

If we instance the baser rather than the more charming 
ways of having a good time, it is because, if once the 
principle of a good time is admitted, a door is opened 
for the one as well as for the other. There is no way of 
defining a good time as the aim of life which will enable 
one to deny the right of Bluebeard himself to do as he 
will. Epicurus defined pleasure in terms of virtue, but 
the thief and the lecher have the right to complain that 
such a definition is arbitrary, and to redefine the word in 
terms of their pet vices. As a matter of fact, experience 
teaches us that the man who deliberately goes after 
happiness as the sum of all good seldom turns to the 
philosophers, or goes and sits under a tree to contem- 
plate the absolute. He seldom writes a fine lyric, or 
saves his country, or even becomes a useful urban 
councillor. The very business men cry out upon him. 
They boast that for their part they never entered a 
theatre till the age of sixty. They refuse to regard their 
passion for wealth and their passion for power as a 
mere greediness for pleasure. They know in their bones 
that they must not admit the right to pleasure or 
their clerks will begin to rob them and their workers will 
idle them into the bankruptcy court. As a result they 
have invented a gospel of duties, which, in the form in 
which they preach it, is almost more repulsive than the 
opposite. They claim one-sided loyalties, and they inveigh 
against the degrading indolence of savages and tramps 








who live on much the same principles as those on which 
the rich man wishes to see his wife and children living. 
Civilisation is corrupted with this three-faced gospel of 
power for oneself, pleasure for one’s family, and duty for 
other people. At the present time little enough is heard 
of the gospel of universal pleasure. The war has broken 
in upon the good time of Europe, and any citizen capable 
of bearing arms who claimed exemption on the ground 
that he had a right to a good time and that service in the 
field would gravely interfere with it would be regarded 
as an eccentric. Everybody has discovered in a year 
that the right to have a good time is no longer a right, 
but is more in the nature of a concession on the part of 
destiny and society when nothing important is at stake. 
Society is compelled in self-defence to build up an idea 
of duties as contradictory of the good-time sort of 
philosophy as Christianity itself. “Ye are not your 
own,”’ says the Christian, and in practice society denies 
that either a man’s life or his liberty is his own, except 
in so far as it is to the advantage of the State. Society, 
no doubt, grants its privileges unevenly, and it will 
continue to do so until men begin to think in a less 
muddled way about rights and duties. It is so easy to 
make a theory of duties applicable only to subjects that 
it has been popular even in tyrannies. It is so easy to 
frame a theory of rights which refers only to oneself or 
to one’s own country or class that nearly all of us do it. 
It is the business of good Europeans to think out a 
philosophy of duties and rights which will apply to the 
lords of the earth as well as to servant-girls whose 
idea of having a good time is to visit Cardiff and Swindon. 
Then, perhaps, Europe will begin to have a good time 
as a result of being wise enough to think about something 
else. For, pace the servant girl, there is no surer way 
of missing a good time than by aiming at it, and no 
surer way of getting it than by not troubling one’s head 
about it. 


DOES ACQUIRED VIGOUR 
COUNT? 


N ordinary talk we often hear of a mysterious 
I quality called vigour, but it is very rarely that 
anyone even asks for a definition. It is evidently 
something more than strength, for men with powerful 
thews and sinews are often far from vigorous; it is 
something more than health, for a centenarian sea- 
anemone cannot be called vigorous. The quality seems 
to mean a capacity for living intensely, yet without any 
loss of balance, a power of expending energy lavishly, 
yet without ceasing to have plenty in reserve, an ability 
to resist strain and to defy fatigue. It implies being 
ever ready for great exertions, and yet having staying 
power. It must depend in part on an harmonious ad- 
justment of the various functions of the body, including 
those of internal secretion and those which keep the 
wheels, so to speak, of the body-mind or mind-body 
from becoming either clogged or rusty. Probably it 
expresses a certain perfection in the characteristic 
quality which living creatures—in contrast to inanimate 
systems—have of circumventing the second law of 
thermodynamics—of at least delaying the tendeucy 
that energy has in its transformations to pass into 
unavailable form. We have dwelt on this popular 
concept of vigour not because we are confident we know 
what vigour precisely is, but because we are convinced 
that it means more than is indicated in a recent work 
of considerable interest which bears the title Vigour 
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and Heredity.* According to the author, Mr. J. 
Lewis Bonhote, well known as an experienced ornitholo- 
gist, vigour*may be defined as “ activity of nutrition 
and function,” or as “ rate of metabolism.” It is not so 
much like heat as like temperature ; and it requires to 
be qualified by some adjective, as “ high vigour,” or 
“low vigour.” It is the rate of metabolism. Now 
“metabolism” is just a convenient general term for 
the manifold complex chemical processes which go on 
in a living body, some of them of a constructive, syn- 
thetic, upbuilding, or assimilative character (anabolic), 
and others of a disruptive, analytic, down-breaking or 
disassimilative character (katabolic). But it is a very 
wide term and includes such a variety of processes that 
“the rate of metabolism ” does not mean very much. 
Two creatures may have the same number of chemical 
transactions per hour, and yet have very little in common 
from a physiological point of view, just as two shops 
may have the same number of sales in a day and yet 
have very little in common commercially. And, again, 
if we measure the amount of metabolism that goes on 
in a day in various types by the amount of oxygen 
used up, or by the amount of carbonic dioxide given off, 
or by the heat evolved, the mere fact that there is 
equality in the amount of metabolism per day or per 
hour in a number of creatures does not seem to tell us 
much. We wish to know the nature of the metabolism 
in each case, for it is not a matter of indifference whether 
the metabolism is mainly concerned with proteids or 
with carbohydrates. Once again, a given animal, 
such as a midge, might have intense metabolism for 
one glorious hour of crowded life and a sluggish meta- 
bolism for twenty-three hours, and yet have its total 
metabolism for the day equal to that of another creature, 
such as an amceba, which had a constant slow-going 
metabolism all the time. It is open to Mr. Bonhote or 
anyone else to call “‘the rate of metabolism” by the 
name “ vigour,” but we do not think it means very 
much unless the nature of the metabolism be defined. 
It is not ‘‘ the pace ” merely that matters, but the direc- 
tion of the steps. How much of the metabolism is 
anabolic and how much is katabolic; how much is 
adding to the working capital of living matter and how 
much is an accumulation of reserve stock that cannot 
be realised except under particular conditions ? These 
and many similar questions must be faced before we 
can consent to call the rate of metabolism vigour. 

The author of Vigour and Heredity has been observing 
animals all his life and making breeding experiments 
with rats and mice, cats and dogs, pigeons and poultry 
for fifteen years, and he has got something quite definite 
to say. If we overlook his far too vague conception of 
vigour and his far too restricted conception of meta- 
bolism, we find this important thesis, that the physio- 
logical condition of the parents at the time of repro- 
duction influences the next generation. What is 
meant is not that two hard-set, thick-skinned, tough- 
minded, and well-controlled parents are likely to have 
children after their own image, or that two slack, 
thin-skinned, flabby-minded, and feckless parents are 
likely to have children after their kind; for this would 
simply be the generally accepted doctrine that innate 
constitutional characters are entailed from generation 
to generation. Like tends to beget like; no grapes 
from thorns nor figs from thistles. But what Mr. 
Bonhote means—we hope he will forgive us for separating 
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his theory from a gratuitously erroneous concept of 
vigour—is something different and something debatable, 

His argument is this. Changes or peculiarities in 
environmental conditions (including food, warmth 
humidity, and so on) have an influence on the physio- 
logical state of susceptible organisms. Corresponding 
to the “ nurtural” changes or peculiarities there are 
often internal changes in the metabolism. This is 
admitted by all biologists. But may it not be that the 
character of the metabolism, environmentally modified 
about the time of parentage, reacts on the germ-cells 
and affects them in some way, so that their develop- 
ment, i.¢., their expression of the inheritance, is different 
from what it would have been if the parental constitution 
had not been affected by the nurtural modifications ? 
In the author’s terminology, which we cannot accept, 
the altered vigour of the parents may affect the initial 
vigour of the germ-cells, and the developmental vigour 
of particular items in the inheritance. The evidence 
brought forward in support of this view is confessedly 
indirect. In his experience as a breeder Mr. Bonhote 
has been puzzled by many of his results. He could not 
interpret them in terms of Mendelian, Galtonian, or 
any other formule, but he found them intelligible on 
the theory that the physiological condition of the parents 
at the time of reproduction may influence the germ-cells 
and their development. Low vigour in the parents 
will tend to be echoed in weakly offspring ; high vigour 
will make for racial stability. But what is required is 
careful and sceptical criticism of all the evidence that 
points to the conclusion that the constitutional vigour, 
or vitality, or healthfulness of the parents at the time 
of parentage really counts in the development of the 
offspring. This is a momentous question, not to be 
answered by opinions, or on hearsay evidence, or even 
by reference to particular observations, such as the 
often-noticed delicacy of the children of a more or less 
invalided and worn-out father. In the case of Mammals 
the problem is complicated by the usually prolonged 
period of intimate symbiosis between the mother and 
the offspring, during which it would be strange indeed 
if the development were not sometimes perturbed when 
there are profound changes in the maternal metabolism. 
That such perturbations are not more noticeable is 
largely due to subtle adaptations which screen the young 
life from harm. 

Mr. Bonhote is not much concerned with the question 
of the possible transmission of individually acquired 
bodily modifications due to peculiarities of, or changes 
in, function and environment; his central idea is that 
the physiological state of the parent, when functioning 
as a parent, may influence the offspring. There is 
abundant experimental evidence to show that a slight 
change in the chemical and physical medium of the 
germ-cells and the early embryonic stages may have a 
profound effect on the development. To a degree pre- 
viously unsuspected, appropriate liberating stimuli are 
required to release the primordia of the various organs 
and qualities. And there are inhibitors as well as 
liberators. Add a drop from one philtre and the embryo 
will be blind, from another and it will have no food-canal. 
It must be remembered, too, that much depends on the 
tempo of development, and that great changes may be 
brought about by accelerating here and slowing there. 
In this connection our author might have found, had he 
known, some vindication of the emphasis which he 
puts on “‘ the rate of metabolism.” 

To make Mr. Bonhote’s point quite clear, we must 
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emphasize the fact that he is not merely concerned with 
the conclusion that nurture counts for much in the 
development or expression of the individual’s hereditary 
nature; his suggestion is that nurture goes further 
back. There is no doubt that appropriate food and 
warmth and moisture and the like may conspire to 
heighten the vigour of the parent organisms; the 
hypothesis is that this is reflected in increased initial 
vigour in the offspring. Filled with enthusiasm for this 
theory—unproved though it be—Mr. Bonhote looks 
forward to far-reaching effects on mankind when (pace 
Prof. Pearson) the importance of nurture is realised. 
“When it is once realised that characters may be 
largely eliminated by environment, if brought to bear 
early enough, we have open to our vision possibilities 
far greater than any offered by the actual work of 
Mendel.”’ This much of quotation will seem to many 
so profane that we dare not continue it. From our 
point of view it is not in any way profitable to pit against 
one another the correlated concepts of “‘ nature”’ and 
“nurture.” We believe that any nurture which con- 
tributes to the development of vigour in the sense 
indicated in the beginning of this article must be pro- 
gressive, and that it cannot begin too soon, since it is 
an individual reward in itself, apart from any off-chance 
of influencing offspring. X. 


Correspondence 


THE CASE OF FORWARD 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTRSMAN. 

Sir,—Will you allow me to state the facts in regard to the 
suppression of Forward. 

At the instigation of the Minister of Munitions, the Military 
and Police authorities raided the Offices of the Forward on January 
3rd, 1916 ; confiscated all the copies of the January Ist found 
there ; visited all newsagents’ shops in Scotland seizing all unsold 
copies of issue January Ist and secured, wherever possible, the 
names of said purchasers, attempting to secure every possible 
copy of that issue. 

At the time of the raid it was commonly believed and said that 
the reason for the raid was the publication in the issue of Forward 
for January Ist of reports of the receptions accorded Mr. Lloyd 
George at various meetings he had with munition workers in 
Glasgow. Official and (to the extent at least to which they 
described the attitude of the workers to the Munitions Act) 
misleading reports had been issued to the Press by the Press 
Association. The Forward reports, being truthful and accurate, 
controverted the official reports. 

The Forward reports had been carefully sub-edited, and every- 
thing of Military and Naval importance excised. What remained 
was of purely political and industrial interest and contained no- 
thing contravening any regulation under the Defence of the Realm 

cts. 

Mr. Lloyd George has now declared (Hansard Report, January 
10th) that the issue of Forward for January 1st was not suppressed 
for publishing the unofficial version of the St. Andrew’s Hall 
meeting, but because of “ cumulative” transgressions in previous 
issues. Relative to this explanation in defence of the action of 
the Ministry of Munitions, it is important to note :— 

(a) That Tue New Sraresman Journal declines to accept such 
explanation, on the ground that Journals other than the Forward 
which had published equally unofficial though less detailed reports 
of the St. Andrew’s Hall meeting received strong remonstrances 
in regard to such reports. 

(b) That the issue of Forward for January Ist, and January Ist 
only has been seized. 

(c) That no warning or remonstrance of any kind from either the 
Military or the Legal authorities has ever been received for anything 
published in previous issues. Nothing has appeared in any 
Scottish newspaper complaining of anything published in the 
Forward since the beginning of the War. 

The “ cumulative ” offences of the past which, according to 
Mr. George, constitute valid ground for seizing our issue ot January 
Ist, as stated in the House of Commons (see Hansard, January 
10th, pp. 1,402-1,415) are as follows :— 

(1) Incitements to Strikes and to limitation of Munitions of War. 


(a) The chief specific instance of such alleged incitement is 
given by Mr. George (Hansard, p. 1,412) : 

. +. @ grave description of the way in which Trade Union rights 
have been filehed and how this great Capitalist conspiracy endeavours 
to enslave men. Then the article winds up—this is 22nd November— 
with a great appeal to the workers on the Clyde Valley to organise 
with the workers outside in order to strike and strike hard against 
proposals of this kind. 


There was no issue of the Forward on November 22nd ; Novem- 
ber 22nd was a Monday. Our publishing day is Saturday. 
Neither in our issue of November 20th, nor in our issue of Novem- 
ber 27th, nor in any other issue of November can I discover any 
such incitement to strike. 

(b) Second specific instance of alleged incitement to strike 
(Hansard, p. 1,413) : 

The Forward says the time has come to abandon the defensive and 
to take the offensive. What does that mean? It was interpreted on 
the following two or three days by one of the most senseless strikes 
that ever took place in any works. 


The carelessness evinced in this allegation is inexcusable. The 
statement was that the Clyde workers “ have been on the defensive 
for a year : now as some of our slanderers have discovered in the 
past week we are taking the offensive” ; and it occurred in an 
article controverting various press and political slanders, to the 
effect that the workers were making huge fortunes out of the 
War, were drinking riotously, buying tea-gowns and pianos, and 
had generally been “ maligned, slandered and abused . . . past 
bearing point.” 

There is not one single reference or hint in the Forward article 
on striking ; and so far from the sentence quoted by Mr. George 
having been so interpreted that it was followed by the Dalmuir 
strike (the strike Mr. George refers to) the fact is that the dispute 
and the strike preceded the issue of the article. 

(c) Mr. George’s sole specific instance of our alleged attempts 
at inciting the workers to limit production will not bear a moment's 
analysis. It is on the question of the Dilution of Labour and 
appears in the seized issue. 

In sweeping terms Mr. George told the House of Commons that 
the Forward had urged the men “to refuse the very thing on 
which the lives of the men of this country depend * (Hansard, 
p. 1,409). Later on we are surprised to find his somewhat contra- 
dictory statement that our leading article on the subject “ is very 
moderate and most temperate.” Here is the complete paragraph 
in our leading article of which Mr. George quoted only the first 
sentence 

Dilution of Labour without workers’ control in the workshops will 
speedily mean a permanent deterioration in working class standards 
of life. Mr. Lloyd George, nor any other sane man wants that, and as 
shells in abundance are a State necessity, why cannot Mr. George 
demand that dilution of Labour be accompanied by such altered con- 
ditions in the control of the workshop as will safeguard the workers 
and their children in the future ? 


, 


This “ very moderate and most temperate’? comment was 
accompanied by a quotation from a Scottish legal publication 
which Mr. George did not mention, to the effect that “* notwith- 
standing any paper guarantees given’ the Factory Acts would 
require to be scrapped for good, and cheap Female and Child 
Labour be the rule after the War. We did not object to Dilution 
of Labour. In bold black type we actually said we “ welcomed 
it ” if under safeguarding conditions for the future. And in this 
connection it should be observed that Lord Balfour of Burleigh 
and Mr. Macassey, K.C., acting as a Commission of Enquiry from 
the Ministry of Munitions, have publicly and officially reported 
a similar apprehension lest the Dilution of Labour and similar 
necessary War-expedients should be used after the War as a means 
of lowering working-class standards of life. 

The only other possible basis for Mr. George's allegation that 
we had urged a refusal of Dilution of Labour is the report we gave 
of the interview between Mr. George and the Shop Stewards at 
Parkhead Forge. It was reported as a statement of fact and 
without comment (2nd not as Mr. Lloyd George erroneously says 
* in large print *’) that Mr. Kirkwood had told Mr. Lloyd George 
that the Shop Stewards welcomed Dilution of Labour, but they 
wanted safeguarding conditions, otherwise they would fight for it. 
Mr. George declares (Hansard, p. 1,410) that this report “ is an 
absolute fabrication from beginning toend.” On the other hand, 
the Shop Stewards present have signed an affidavit of which the 
following is a copy :-— 

108 George Street, Glasgow. 
5th January, 1916. 

We the undersigned, members of the deputation that had an inter- 

view with Mr. Lloyd George at Parkhead Forge, hereby declare and 
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affirm in the presence of Mr. George Ogilvie, J.P., that the report of 
that interview which appeared in the Forward newspaper was accurate. 
(Signed) Davip KirKwoop. 
THomas CLARK. 
JoHN JORDAN. 
Davip BUCHANAN. 

This is witnessed by Mr. George Ogilvie, J.P. for the county of 
the City of Glasgow. 

To the best of my knowledge and belief no incitements to 
striking during the War have appeared in our columns. The only 
big strike on the Clyde during 1914-1915 was the Engineers’ Strike 
in February, 1915. Before the Strike no incitement to it appeared 
in Forward and during the Strike we published not one single line 
mentioning the fact that it was occurring. The Glasgow press 
described and detailed the strike ; we published not one solitary 
line about it, so anxious were we to keep ourselves clear of any 
appearance of responsibility. After the strike was over, and in 
reply to protests from readers as to our complete silence on the 
subject, we declared on March 20th that we could not touch the 
subject of strikes during the War. 

The Vanguard newspaper has never been published or issued 
from this Office. All Mr. George’s references, therefore, to matter 
that may have appeared in the Vanguard are beside the point, 
and the fact that our Printers seem to have contemplated issuing 
a future number of the Vanguard has neither legal nor moral 
bearing upon the question of the seizure of the Forward. 

Since Mr. George declared (p. 1,402) that the ground for his 
action against the Forward was the alleged incitements to limit 
production of Munitions (already dealt with) it may be unneces- 
sary to follow him in detail in the side issues he raised in the course 
of his speech. But, as in their totality these side issues create an 
atmosphere of hostile prejudice, it is advisable they should be 
briefly noted and answered. 

(a) On July 3rd Mr. George declares (Hansard, p. 1,404) we 
made 
a savage attack upon the Monarchy, denouncing it as a foreign institu- 
tion . . . an offensive reference to the late Queen . .. we should 
pay off our Germanic Manchus. 

The reference to the foreign origin of the Guelphs is extracted 
from the middle of a long signed article by Mr. Morrison Davidson, 
entitled “*‘ The Federation of the World.’ It begins with the 
assertion that the Kaiser is mad, suggests the payment of a sum 
of money as the best method of getting rid of all ‘* superfluous 
Manchus,” and the offensive reference to the late Queen (Victoria) 
is confined to the statement that unless she “‘ has been grievously 
maligned ”’ she was “‘ the culprit ’’ responsible for the concession 
of Heligoland to Germany. 

(b) Mr. George’s charge that we have discouraged recruiting 
by representing the War as “ merely ” a Capitalist and Financiers’ 
War is not supported by quotations. But our detailed views on 
this question appear on the front page of our issue of November 
6th, wherein we show that German Capitalism has been hungering 
for new markets, and that British Capitalism has been struggling 
to preserve its markets against German aggression, and that this 
clash of interests had resulted finally in national antagonism and 
War. We know of no occasion upon which we said (as Mr. George 
alleges) that 

The War was not embarked upon because of Belgium but purely 
and simply because the Capitalists wanted war in order to increase 
their profits. 

This appears to be an example of the licence that a Politician- 
at-bay allows himself in free (and fancy) interpretation of the 
political views beld by his opponents. 

(c) On December 25th we published an article headed “ As it 
might be: A Dream,” purporting to describe an imaginary 
interview between an employer and a workman, when (and if) 
Industrial Conscription for private profit became the law of the 
land. The Employer is made to use some of the Press catch- 
phrases of the Derby recruiting scheme, such as “ If you do not 
come you will be fetched.” Mr. George actually reads this as an 
“insidious” attempt at discouragement of Army Recruiting 
(Hansard, p. 1,406). 

(d) Another sentence is picked (Hansard, p. 1,407) from a 
purely economic article, and since it uses the illustrations of 
“* smoke and corpses ”’ as commodities in themselves valueless to 
the payer of wages, here again Mr. George scents an attempt to 
discourage recruiting. 

(e) Mr. George’s final charge against us is (Hansard, p. 1,412) : 
““ They have no sympathy with the Globe ; they say so distinctly. 
This is what they say about the Globe, when the Globe was sup- 
pressed—this Forward :-— 


We weep no tears for the fall of the Globe. We laugh at the fiery 


slosh penned about the freedom of the Press, for we know how the Press 
is owned and controlled and subsidised. 





Sheer unscrupulous misconception could scarcely go further 
than this. What we did say was :— 

We weep no tears over the fall of the Globe : as the Globe. We laugh 
at the fiery slosh being penned about the freedom of the Press, for we 
know how the Press is owned and controlled and subsidised. 

But it is a serious business that someone can order the Police to lift 
the essential parts of a printing press, and to suspend indefinitely a 
publication, and refuse to charge the Editor in a Law Court with an 
indictable offence. It is a serious business that a newspaper may 
summarily disappear without a definite legal charge having been 
preferred, and openly proved, against it. 

Note how he omitted the qualifying words “‘ as the Globe,” and 
note how he omitted the statement which followed, and thus 
deliberately perverted the entire meaning and sense of our 
paragraph. 

No newspaper in the country is safe if an attack upon it can be 
justified by the concoction of a prejudice raised by the stringing 
together of isolated sentences dragged from their context, wildly 
misinterpreted and jumbled up with allegations referring to some 
other Journal.—Yours, etc., 

Tuomas JOHNSTON, 
Editor of Forward. 


To the Editor of Tuk New StTaTesMAn. 


Srir,—** Glasgow Labourist”’ states in his letter that the 
Parkhead Shop Stewards have “ stated on oath in affidavits ” 
that the Forward Report is correct. I have never understood 
why such affidavits (not sworn in respect of any proceedings) are 
of any value. Even if they were false the Stewards could not 
be prosecuted for perjury. 

I also do not understand why the men do not threaten a strike 
unless a fresh Minister of Munitions is appointed. They would 
be strongly supported by all those who, like myself, have for their 
sins had to suffer in pocket and otherwise from the accumulated 
blunders of Mr. Lloyd George for the last six years. Mr. Lloyd 
George was not appointed Minister of Munitions by any strong 
wave of public opinion ; he was co-opted by his colleagues, and 
if Labour is at last aware of, and resents, his methods of alternate 
bullying, cajolery and chicane the country will scarcely quarrel 
with the proposition that any other Minister (except possibly 
Lord Murray) should take up his duties.—Yours, etc., 

E. S. P. Haynes. 

January 17th, 1916. 


To the Editor of Tuz New STATESMAN. 


Srtr,—For some of us who in the past have looked upon Mr. 
Lloyd George as the most trusted of our political leaders and who 
for the sake of his courage and his honesty of purpose have been 
willing to follow him even in his mistakes, the article on “ The 
Case of Forward” in your current issue is something more than 
painful reading. For, if the facts are as you state them, it seems 
impossible to avoid the conclusion that Mr. Lloyd George has 
been guilty not only of causing an honest paper to be suppressed 
—in itself a grave offence against the principles for which we 
have honoured him—but of defending his action by means for 
which there is no word but dishonest. But are your facts correct * 
One instance which you give seems to me to be crucial. Mr. 
Lloyd George accused Forward of having by the publication of a 
certain article incited and caused a certain strike. You state that 
this strike ended before the article appeared. This surely is 4 
point that can be tested and proved one way or the other. I 
have felt lately that you have been too hard on Mr. Lloyd George 
and have not sufficiently allowed for the peculiar difficulties of 
his present task ; but if your analysis of his speech on this case 
holds good, then indeed one would have to admit—regretfully is 
too weak a word—that one has been mistaken and cease to wonder 
that he should have lost the confidence of the working classes. 
But the responsibility of proving your case still rests on you. 

Yours, etc., 
J. %. FF. 

Manchester, 

January 16th, 1916. ‘ 

[The facts are as we stated them; and they are further eluci- 
dated in the letter from the editor of Forward which we print 
above. We do not know exactly what kind of proof our corre- 
spondent seeks, but what he calls “‘ the crucial instance "we do 
not see that it is any more crucial than the other instances we 
gave of Mr. Lloyd George’s crudely disingenuous statements- 
can easily be settled at any time by a question in the House of 
Commons.—Ebp., N.S.] 
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A NATIONAL DISHONOUR 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTEeSMAN. 


Sirn,—In the House of Commons last week a Liberal Prime 
Minister made proposals having for their object to compel citizens 
of this country to fight, whether they desire to do so or not. This 
is an invasion of our liberties so grave, and a reversal of our recent 
traditions so serious, as to render it impossible to keep silent ; 
and the situation is not less but more grave because a majority 
of the House of Commons and perhaps a majority of the country 
approve of the present proposals. In the relations between a 
community and its members there must necessarily be restrictiéns 
upon individual liberty, and the more complex the organisation 
of the community the more numerous and detailed must be the 
restrictions. The growth of these restrictions is not incompatible 
with an increasing amount of liberty in those matters which make 
the real individual life. As both a socialist and a strong indivi- 
dualist I realise to the full the pressure of both these considera- 
tions. As an instance of the former we may take the growing, 
detailed, and sometimes irksome requirements of the Public 
Health Acts : as an instance of the latter the growth of individual 
liberty in matters of religion. The object of political action in a 
free State should be to restrain as little as possible the freedom of 
the individual to live his own life, think his own thoughts, and 
spend his own energies in the way that seems most desirable to 
him, except in those cases where the public safety or welfare 
imperatively demands interference with this freedom. This 
principle is often lost sight of nowadays, and those who are in 
power frequently seem to welcome coercion for its own sake 
because it saves them the trouble of thought. Thought is slow, 
painful, and laborious : coercion is easy, and appears to superficial 
observers to give the results desired. But the spirit which argues 
in this way is a spirit of brute force, of violence, and of unreason : 
it is not the spirit of a free people going rejoicingly and proudly 
on its way. The nation coerced, dragooned, and regimented is a 
nation infected with the Prussian spirit : it is no longer that free 
England of whose traditions we are proud. 

In the case of the compulsion now proposed it cannot be un- 
hesitatingly said that there has been on the part of Ministers 
great care for the social future of the nation, much judgment in 
the methods used, or much thought as to the requirements of the 
situation. It is admitted that the Cabinct has hardly considered, 
much less made up its mind upon, the two vital questions as to 
how many able-bodied men can be withdrawn from the service 
of their country at home, and to what indefinite extent the credit 
and the capital of the nation can stand the present rate of expendi- 
ture. So far as the present measure is not a mere response to 
the clamour of the capitalist Press, it is more than suspect of 
being the fruit of political scheming of a not very creditable 
character. Lord Derby has conducted with magnificent vigour 
a campaign which he described at its inauguration as a winding 
up in bankruptcy. In the course of that campaign he and his 
political associates bound our Prime Minister to a pledge to 
married men. Whether Mr. Asquith ever saw or carefully con- 
sidered the full implications of his pledge I do not know, but he 
did in effect leave himself in a position where he was bound to 
redeem it, though he has admitted that he did not anticipate this 
necessity. Always in the background in political gossip there is 
mention of the active and sinister figure of Mr. Lloyd George 
pushing his Chief down the slippery slope of coercion, threatening 
to resign, and boasting of munitions as though he and the Harms- 
worth Press alone had ever thought upon the subject. Meanwhile 
further political pressure is applied by other reactionaries, in- 
cluding the House of Lords, and the threat of an automatic 
dissolution of Parliament this month. This is not the atmosphere 
of grave and sober consideration in which statesmen with a single 
eye for their country’s good should approach the consideration 
of so momentous a change in our national life. What has become 
of the speeches about honour and freedom at stake? What of 
the glory of a free people rising in its might and voluntarily to 
resist the Prussian tyranny? Freedom is suffering, it is true, but 
at the hands of her own professed supporters, and glory departs 
from commanded battles fought on both sides by men pressed 
and driven by their masters. 

The debate which has taken place has shown that the present 

ures are so conjectural that no one can assert that the final 
residue will be other than negligible. On the other hand, there 
's no doubt of the absence of that general consent for which Mr. 
Asquith also stipulated and a minority of over 100 members is 
by no means negligible. The decision of the Labour Congress 
and the withdrawal of official Labour from the Government 
produce a situation of the gravest danger to the country. Orga- 
nised Labour, already suspicious and alarmed by alternate threats 
and cajolery, sees an exclusively capitalist Government in power, 





and, in view of what the Tory Press has been saying, not un- 
reasonably fears industrial compulsion. And why not? We 
have been told munitions are as important as men, and as essential 
to win the war: and compulsion is easier surely in the workshop 
than on the field of battle. For an unascertained number of 
unwilling men in khaki the Government is prepared to destroy 
our unity, to damp our ardour, to split the country transversely 
into the drivers and the driven, and to run the appalling risk of 
strikes in munitions, in coal mining, and in transport. On the 
ground of expediency alone is such action expedient ? 

The record of the Government, both before and after the 
Coalition, has been one of indecision and hesitation, and of 
weakness. For many months they could not screw up their 
courage to deal with the question of drink: they have not yet 
screwed up their courage to deal with incompetence in high places. 
Men have been sacrificed and money has been squandered without 
careful thought for the resources of the nation, and without a 
true co-ordination of means to an end. Now the time has come 
that we are told that more men must be wasted and more muddling 
through allowed ; and the common answer to all I have said is 
that no efforts must be spared to win the War. 

My case is that the proper efforts—efforts of mind and efforts 
of thought—have been too much spared, and my answer is that 
winning the War is not an end in itself, but only a means to an 
end. Those of us who support this War, and there are few who 
do not, consider that, horrible as it is, bloody as it is, ruinous as 
it is, and destructive as it is of European civilisation, we yet 
support it because we believed and want still to believe that we 
are fighting for the right of a man to live his own life in freedom 
without fear of the highway robber or the armed assassin. 

The response to voluntary effort has been magnificent, and has 
far exceeded all expectation. ‘To abandon so recklessly that great 
glory, and to admit that our citizens have to be driven and com- 
pelled to fight for freedom is to my mind a national dishonour 
and a deep disgrace. It is or should be repulsive to any man to 
order another man to fight for him. And if the ideals for which 
we are fighting are to be destroyed, not by our enemies but by 
ourselves, it were far better to conclude at once any kind of peace, 
and to begin to take stock of civilisation and rebuild it, rather 
than as now propter vitam vivendi perdere causas.—-Y ours, etc., 

January 12th, 1916. RUSSELL. 


LAND LEASES AND FOOD PRODUCTION 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Your correspondent, Mr. Hodgson, is on firm ground in 
his observations as to the breaking up of pasture. According to 
the adage— 

To break a meadow makes a man 
To make a meadow breaks a man. 

It is certainly not to the public interest that Tenant A should 
be at liberty to upset the balance on his farm of arable and pasture, 
and at the same time to “ make” himself by “ breaking” his 
successor Tenant B. 

But when your correspondent attributes landlords’ short- 
comings to the “ lack of proper return for capital invested ”’ it is 
impossible to follow him, economically of politically. 

(1) Upon what datum of fact is the capitgl value of land as an 
instrument of food production to be calculated ? Nearly upon 
the yearly farm rent obtainable for it. The owner, say, of bank 
shares or water shares accepts the fact that their capital value 
will rise or fall as the yearly dividends rise or fall. What is there 
about the ownership of land that puts the landlord in a different 
economic category ? Is it claimed that when the eapital value 
of the fat marsh lands rose in consequence of the demand of the 
land-robbing speculator the rise was legitimate, while any fall in 
capital value from other cause is unreal ? 

It must be presumed that the landlord, as a man of business, 
lets his farm for the best rent obtainable from a responsible 
tenant. From that rent the capital value of the farm as an in- 
strument of production is alone calculable. The higgling of the 
market, as between landlord and tenant, has settled for the time 
being the capital value of the farmer’s interest. He must no 
more complain of the lack of proper return for his capital invested 
than may any other investor if his dividends are lower than they 
used to be. 

But—and here comes in the difficulty—-there are other elements 
of land values besides the true agricultural value. 

There is its scarcity value, arising from the fact that while land 
is a fixed quantity population so increases that not only is land 
withdrawn from cultivation for building purposes, but the prices 
of feod are more likely to rise than to fall. The land capitalis 
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reckons into its capital value for letting purposes an intelligent 
anticipation of its future letting value. 

Further, land has its dignity value and its power value. The 
huge accumulations of modern wealth in private hands have 
created a class of persons who are both willing and able to pay 
fancy prices in order to place themselves in positions of dignity 
and power. 

But these elements of value, so far from issuing out of the pro- 
ductiveness of land, tend the other way—towards restricting its 
usefulness in food production. The practical farmer suffers under 
a policy of restriction—you must adapt your farming to game 
preserving ; the land must not be such a hive of industry as to 
spoil the amenities of the rural estate ; above all, there must be 
no such high farming as would necessitate the provision of more 
cottages. Such policy of restriction inflates the market value of 
land when it is offered for sale, and causes a sympathetic rise in 
the owner’s valuation of all his land ; but to add remuneration 
for such non-productive increments of value to the farm rent 
would involve an uneconomic addition to the cost of food 
production. 

(2) Politically it is amazing to find the landlord posing as a 
“ philanthropic instrument ” who receives much less than his due 
for allowing people to cultivate his land. When this War is 
happily ended the land will have been rescued from invasion and 
conquest by a huge public expenditure of life and treasure. 
Inevitably the entire system of Jand tenure will be recast in favour 
of the redeeming State rather than in the interests of the “ philan- 
thropists ” for whom larger revenues are demanded as the price 
of allowing better food production.---Yours, etc., 

The Rev. W Biissarp. 

Bishopsbourne Rectory, Canterbury. 

January 17th, 1916. 


THE PAPERS 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

S1r,—The brilliant writer of your article ‘‘ On Reading Things 
in the Papers’ remarked on the sublime ease with which our 
papers say one thing one day and another the next. He said, 
with complete truth, that the Press ‘‘ can paint Bulgaria as a sort 
of huge Salvation Army, singing ‘ Onward Christian Soldiers !’ 
one day, and the next it can add an inch to King Ferdinand’s 
cunning nose and can make him appear worse than Caiaphas.” 
He did not have to wait long for a further illustration of his 
argument. This week, with the report of the occupation of 
Cettinje, there came also a rumour that King Nicholas had at last 
committed a long-contemplated act of treachery to the Allied 
cause. It was a vague sort of report; it apparently came from 
Italy and was furbished up in Paris ; but it was quite sufficient 
to tempt a large section of our and the French Press into a 
criminally premature stream of abuse against the head of an 
Allied State. We were told, with feverish haste, that his defection 
had been known to be impending ; that he thought of nothing 
but his dynasty ; that he made money out of his political know- 
ledge and indeed out of everything he touched ; and that almost 
his whole family was pro-German. A day or two of this and then 
we get anoiher report that the King is seeking exile in Italy and 
that Montenegro is to “ fight on.””’ One does not blame papers 
for printing rumours and then contradicting them. But a rumour 
impeaching an Ally should certainly be printed with caution and, 
above all, nothing should be said which gives the impression that 
the rumour is accepted until and unless it is indubitably confirmed. 

At all events here is another Balkan monarch who has been 
jet-black and snow-white in a week. But most newspaper 
readers hardly notice it.—Yours, etc., 

W. L. R. RAwtinson. 


Ealing. 


Miscellany 


THE DEFENCE OF THE ACCUSED 
" I ADMIT, my lords, I murdered him ! 


“ But I east aside the loophole with which the 
results of the medical examination provide me. 

“IT murdered him with a sane mind and clear memory. I 

murdered him, conscious of the end, convinced and cool. 

without the slightest regret, or fear, or hesitation. Were it 


in your power to raise him to life again, I would repeat my 
crime, 











‘“* He haunted me every moment of my life. He assumed 
thousands of human faces, and was not even aversc—oh, 
shameless wretch !—to disguise himself as a woman. He 
pretended to be my relative, my good friend, my colleague, 
my acquaintance. He made up his face to imitate all ages, 
save that of a child, in which he always failed and looked 
merely a fool. My life was filled with him to the brim and 
was virtually poisoned. 

“The most depressing thing, however, was that I knew 
beforehand every one of his words, gestures, and actions. 

“When he met me in the street he always spread open 
his arms and exclaimed in a sing-song voice : 

“*Ah! How d’you do? . I haven’t scen you for 
ages! Well, how are things going ? ’ 

“And instantly answered himself, though I had never 
asked him anything : 

“* Thank you. Pretty fair! Mustn’t grumble, you know. 
And have you read in this morning’s paper about a 

“ If at the same time he happened to notice that I had a 
swollen cheek or a sty, he never missed the occasion to 
neigh out in his usual way : 

*** Good heavens, old man, what a face you have! Where 
have you managed to get it? Oh, it’s a most wretched 
thing to have !’ 

“He knew full well, this scoundrel, that it was not the 
swollen cheek that gave me pain, but the fifty idiots who 
had asked me the same stupid question before him. He 
craved for my agony—-torturer! He used to call on me in 
the very hours when I was plunged up to the ears in urgent 
work. He seated himself and said : 

“*H’m! I seem to have interrupted you ?’ 

““And for two whole hours he would keep on chatting 
most boring trash about himself and his children. He saw 
me convulsively clutching my hair and ferociously biting 
my lips, and revelled at the sight of my humiliating torments. 

** After he had poisoned my working mood for a whole 
month he would get up yawning and say : 

*““* With you one always goes on talking too late. 
I have yet lots of things to sce to.’ 

“In a railway carriage he opened conversation invariably 
with one and the same question : 
“** Pardon me asking you, sir. 

*“ And next : 

*** On business ?’ 

*** Pardon me, are you married ?’ 

“Oh, I have studied his detestable habits only too well! 
Closing my eyes, I can vividly see all his features. Here he 
is patting me on the shoulder, on the back, and on the lap, 
wildly gesticulating before my very nose, which makes me 
shudder and shrink, holding me by the button of my coat, 
breathing straight in my face, spraying it without mercy. 
Here he is shaking his foot under the table, which makes the 
lamp-globe jar. Here he is tapping on the back of my 
chair during a long interval in conversation and drawling 
significantly : ‘ Just so! Just so!’ and tapping again and 
again drawling ‘ Just so! Just so!’ Here he is rattling 
with his bony fingers on the table, coming out with the 
trump cards he had kept up his sleeve and cracking out: 
‘What about this? How’s that, and that ?’ 

‘Here in the midst of a heated Russian discussion he is 
advancing his favourite argument : 

** * Now, old chap, you are talking nonsense.’ 

*** Why nonsense ?’ I ask timidly. 

** * Because: it’s all bosh.’ 

““T am not aware of any evil I have done to this man. 
But he swore to make a hell of my life, and he did. Thanks 
to him, I feel nothing but repugnance to the sea, the moon, 
the air, poetry, painting, and music. 





And 


Are you going very far?’ 
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“* Tolstoy ?’ he shouted himself hoarse in speeches, in 
letters, in papers. ‘Transferred all his property to his wife, 


_ whilst himself . . . And what about the way he treated 


Tourgenev ? . . . Made boots. . 
Russian land. . . . Hurrah!’ 

“* Poushkin ? Oh, he indeed created a language. You 
remember, of course: “ The night is calm in Ukraine. The 
sky’s transparent. The air is breathing. ...” But his 
wife, you know, she was . . . h’m. . . . Do you know what 
the gendarmes did to him? Ah, here is something—hush ! 
—no ladies here, are there ? You remember those verses, 
don’t you ?— 


. - The great writer of the 


““*** We are going in a boat, 
’Neath the boat is water. .. .” 


“* Dostoyevsky! Have you read how once in the middle 
of the night he came to Tourgenev to confess his sins? . . . 
Gogol—do you know what actually was the disease he 
suffered from ? ’ 

“T visit an exhibition of pictures and stop before an 
evening landscape full of calm and peace. But he has 
followed on my heels. He is already behind me, saying 
with an air of authority : 

“* This is not at all bad, to be sure—distance, atmosphere 
—the moon stands out like the real thing. You remember, 
Nina, the Tipyaevs have a supplement to the Illustrated 
News? Very much the same effect.’ 

“T am at the opera, listening to the music of Carmen. 
But he is there already. He has seated himself right behind 
me, has put his feet on the cross-bar of my chair, and is 
now humming the tune to the duct of the second act. I am 
conscious that every movement of his body rouses a feeling 
of repulsion in me. And I also hear him say in the interval, 
raising his voice specially for me : 

“* Marvellous records the Zadadovs have! A real Shaliapin. 
Absolutely impossible to find the slightest difference.’ 

“ Tcan swear it was nobody but him who invented the street 
organ, gramophone, bioscope, photophon, biograph, phono- 
graph, auxetophon, patephon, musical-box, monoplane, 
piano-player, motor-car, paper collars, oil prints, and news- 
papers. 

“There is no escape from him. At night I sometimes ran 
away to a desert place by the sea, to lie down in solitude on 
a high precipitous cliff. But like a shadow he stealthily 
followed me, and suddenly uttered with confidence and self- 
satisfaction : 

“What a lovely night, Alice, isn’t it? And look at the 
clouds! Just like in a picture. And yet, if an artist had 
painted like this—nobody would believe him.’ 

“ He killed the best moments of my life—the moments 
of love, the sweet lovely nights of my youth. How often, 
when I strolled, arm in arm with a taciturn, pretty and poetic 
being along a path with scattered spots of moonlight, he 
suddenly assumed the likeness of a woman, and, drooping 
his head on my shoulder, said, with the voice of an ingénu 
dramatique : 

“* Do you like to dream in moonlight ? ’ 

“Or: 

“* Are you fond of Nature? I adore Nature 

“He had numberless images and faces, this torturer of 
my soul, but always remained the same. He assumed the 
likeness of a professor, a doctor, an engineer, a woman- 
doctor, a barrister, a girl-student, a writer, a wife of the 
registrar, a landowner, a Government official, a passenger, 
a visitor, a guest, a stranger, a playgoer, a reader, a neigh- 
bour in the country. In my earlier days I was stupid 
enough to believe that these all were separate beings. But 
he was one. 

“The bitter experience of life at last disclosed to me 





his name. He was the Russian ‘ intellectual,’ the would-be 
educated man of the middle classes. 

“If he did not personally torment me, he everywhere 
left his impress, his visiting card. On the summits of the 
Caucasian mountains I found the bits of orange peel, the 
empty sardine tins, and the bits of sandwiches he had lcft 
behind. On the Crimean rocks, on the top of the Ivan’s 
belfry in Moscow, on the granite rocks of the Imatra Fall, 
on the ancient walls of Bahchisarai, in the Lermontov 
grotto—I saw the inscriptions he had made : 

*** Annie and Alec.’ 

** Ivanov.’ 

““* A. M. Plohohvostov, from Sarapul.’ 

** * Tvanov.’ 

*** Nina Pechorina.’ 

“* Tvanov.’ 

“"“M_D 

* * Ivanov.’ 

“*'Trophim Sinepupov. Samara.’ 

* * Tvanov.’ 

** * Rebeeca Isaacson, from Minsk.’ 

** Tvanov.’ 

“* From this summit enjoyed the beauty of the pano- 
rama.—Nicodim Ivanovich Bezuprechny.’ 

** Tvanov.’ 

“IT read his verses and notes in every visitors’ book: in 
the Poushkin house, in the Lermontov hut, in the ancient 
monasteries. ‘This place was visited by the Troyakovs 
from Pensa, who here helped themselves to salmon and 
kvass, and wish you the same.’ ‘ Visited the dear and glori- 
ous home of the great Russian poet. Teacher of calligraphy 
in the Voronej High School for Boys—A. Chichkin.’ 

“* Glory to thee, Ai-Petry-giant, 
Clad in the kingly dress of fir-trees. 
Thy mighty crest has climbed defiant, 
Retired Lieutenant Curtis.’ 

“‘T only had to open any Russian book to come instantly 
across him. ‘ Read this book—Paphnutenko.’ ‘ The author 
is a fool.’ ‘The author has never read Karl Marx.’ Or 
suddenly a criticism as long and dull as ditchwater scribbled 
in pencil on the margin. It was also he, of course, who made 
dogs’ ears in all books, tore out pages and used them for 
snuffing candles. 

“My lords! Indignation is stifling my speech. This 
man dishonoured and made ludicrous and vulgar every- 
thing that I held dear, lovable, and touching. For years I 
struggled with myself, trying to suppress my rage. But 
time rolled on. My nerves grew more excitable. I saw 
that there was not air enough for both of us to breathe. So 
one of us had to go. 

“ For long I had felt that some trifle, some silly accident, 
would drive me to a crime. It happened just as I had 
expected. 

“You know the circumstances. The carriage was so 
crammed that the passengers almost sat on each other's 
heads. Yet he, with his wife, a schoolboy son, and a heap 
of belongings, occupied two whole seats. This time he wore 
the uniform of the Ministry of Education. 

“IT came up and asked : 

“* Could you, please, spare some room on your seat ?’ 

“He answered like a bulldog over a bone, without even 
looking at me : 

“*No. There is another gentleman sitting here. Those 
are his things. He will be coming presently.’ 

“The train started off. I purposely remained standing 
near him. We went about ten miles, but the gentleman 
did not appear. I kept on standing, silently fixing my eyes 
on the schoolmaster. I hoped that he still had some con- 
science left in him. 





, P. A. R——.,, Nick and guide Achmet.’ 
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“In vain. We did another fifteen miles. He produced 
a food-basket, and the whole family had their meal. Then 
they made tea. About the sugar a family row broke out. 

“* Peter! Why did you take a lump of sugar on the 
sly ?’ 

““*T didn’t, father. I take my oath.’ 

““* Don’t swear and don’t tell lies. I purposely counted 
the lumps in the morning. They were eighteen then, and 
now only seventeen , 

“* T swear , 

“*Don’t swear. You must be ashamed of telling lies. 
I can forgive you everything, but never a lic. Only cowards 
lic. He who lies can steal and commit a murder, and even 
betray the Tsar and his country... .’ 

“* And on he went in the same vein. I heard these speeches 
from him in my poor childhood, when he was first my 
governess and then my schoolmaster. Later I read them 
in his public spirited articles in the moderate Press. 

“* T stepped in. 

*** You are here reprimanding your son for telling a lie, 
and at the same time, in his very presence, you are lying 
yourself when you say that this seat has been engaged by a 
gentleman. Show me this gentleman. Where is he ?’ 

“The schoolmaster’s face grew purple and his eyes pro- 
truded. 

*“* Will you, please, refrain from interfering with other 
people’s business when nobody wants to know your opinion ? 
Fancy everybody interfering with you! I say, guard, this 
gentleman has all tuc time been impudently interfering 
with people who have nothing to do with him. I ask to be 
protected from such a nuisance. Otherwise I shall report 
to the police and enter this in the book of complaints.’ 

“The guard reproved me in a fatherly way, and went 
out. The schoolmaster, however, could not cool down. 

“** If nobody interferes with you, you must not interfere 
either. And this man wears a respectable dress, looks an 
* intellectual.”” Were it a moujik or a labourer who allowed 
himself such liberties—well. But an “ intellectual ” !’ 

“* In-tell-ectual ” ! The hangman called me a hangman. 
This finished it. He passed his ewn sentence on himself. 

“I drew out a revolver from my coat-pocket, raised the 
cock, and aiming straight between the schoolmaster’s eyes, 
calmly said : 

*** Say your prayers.’ 

“ With his face turned white, he could only shout : 

“* He-elp! He-celp!’ 

“* But these were his last words: I pulled the trigger. . . 

“T have said all, my lords. I can only repeat: I neither 
regret what I did nor repent of it. There is only one terrible 
thought that torments my soul and will ever torment me 
until the end of my days—no matter where I shall spend 
them: whether in a gaol or in a lunatic asylum: 

“This man has left a son. What if the son has inherited 
the whole of the father’s nature ? ” 


ALEXANDER KupRIN. 
(T'ranslated from the Russian by Alex. Bakshy.) 








Music 
THE CRITIC 


ERHAPS the highest praise one can give Sir Charles 
Pp Stanford’s new opera is to say that the one Irish- 
man has added to the wit of the other; that is, that 

the opera makes an even more enjoyable evening’s enter- 
tainment than the play itself. The libretto, which has been 
arranged by Mr. L. Cairns James and the composer, follows 
Sheridan’s text literally, and is more important than the 


‘operatic methods. 





music to the resulting opera. But the music is adequate, and 
in parts charming, both musically and in its appropriateness 
to the spirit of the text. One of the chief examples of 
both intrinsic musical merit and subtle appreciation of the 
words is the really delightful piece of recitative sung by 
Tilburina on her first entrance—that inimitable catalogue 
of the flowers which greet the rising sun. Sir Charles Stanford 
has struck exactly the right note in this, and I fancy the most 
ardent Sheridan enthusiast would be obliged to admit that 
the piquancy of Tilburina’s monologue had been consider- 
ably enhanced. In fact, in my opinion, the tragedy re- 
hearsed goes very much better as an opera rehearsed, if only 
because the modern opera to which the public is accustomed, 
the opera of Puccini, Gounod, Verdi, and others, is much 
more nonsensical and idiotic than the average modern 
drama. Indeed, there is no need to confine these epithets 
to Puccini, Verdi, and Gounod, as we had an excellent 
example of operatic absurdity given us on the same night 
in Debussy’s L’Enfant Prodigue, which is as conventional 
and ridiculous and tediously uninteresting as the most 
devoted lover of Italian opera could wish. The musician can 
detect in the orchestral writing some characteristics of the 
Debussy to be ; nevertheless, no one could dream that the 
man who wrote L’Enfant Prodigue at 22 would write 
Pelléas et Mélisande at 40; and Pelléas et Mélisande is still 
far ahead of the public taste in opera, while Maeterlinck has 
long been quite popular. Consequently, Sir Walter Raleigh 
and Sir Christopher Hatton, for instance, are much funnier 
operatically than they would be dramatically, and Sir 
Charles Stanford has everywhere shown his ability to rise to 
his opportunities. Very little of his effect is got by actual 
musical quotations, the resources of which are very limited, 
as nine out of every ten persons in the audience will never 
notice them; he relies chiefly on imitation of the usual 
Little, if any, exaggeration is needed, 
and the satire is got more through the ensemble than by the 
music itself. There is nothing, for instance, musically like 
Moussorgsky’s delineation of the rich and the poor Jew, 
where the actual musical phrases themselves convey an 
impression of the two men as vividly as any words or pencil 
could do. One of the best things was the chorus of Leicester 
and the garrison of Tilbury Fort, ‘‘ We are—all resolved—to 
conquer, or be free,” where by merely following the well- 
established Italian model of an operatic chorus a supremely 
comic effect is achieved. Another fine thing is the ensuing 
prayer to Mars. The whole of this section is a delicious 
satire on “ last-ditchers,” and mere patriotic sound and 
fury, but I am doubtful how a popular audience would take 
it, though its success on the first night was immense. 

The duet between Whiskerandos and Tilburina and the 
latter’s mad scene in white satin were altogether admirable, 
and Mr. Frank Mullings and Miss Caroline Hatchard both 
showed unusual talent for acting on the border line of the 
farcical and the serious. It is to be regretted that in the 
adaptation of the play as a libretto, the first scene of The 
Critic, including Sir Fretful Plagiary, has been cut out; 
because the opera is none too long, and, apart from this 
omission, we have in it the whole virtue of Sheridan’s play, 
and it would have been safe to assert that had we got our 
National Repertory Theatre, it would be as opera that most 
of us would wish to have The Critic. The production 1s 
thoroughly excellent, and reflects great credit on Mr. 
Rumbold. Mr. Eugene Goossens, jun., made an efficient 
conductor and a graceful Mr. Linley, and a special word of 
praise is due to the acting of Mr. Michael Sherbrooke in the 
strenuous part of Puff. There is no doubt that The Critic 
is.much the best entertainment that has been produced 


this season at the Shaftesbury Theatre. 
W. J. TuRNER. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


T is about fifty years since John Hill Burton, on whose 
I tomb may the grass flourish, commented on the 
appalling difficulty of compiling an exhaustive and 
satisfactory Dictionary of Universal Biography. ‘‘ When,” 
he said, “‘ an attempt was made to publish in English a really 
thorough Biographical Dictionary, an improvement on the 
French Biographie Universelle, it stuck in letter A after the 
completion of seven dense octavo volumes—an abortive 
fragment bearing melancholy testimony to what such a work 
ought to be.” Such a work is, theoretically, not incon- 
ceivable. It is possible to imagine every country producing 
a Dictionary of National Biography on the scale of our own 
stupendous work, and a great concourse of scholars or 
scissormen then running the whole into one gigantic com- 
pendium, boiling it down, and publishing it—after having 
got Mr. Carnegie, Mr. Rockefeller, the Duke of Westminster 
and Mr. Henry Ford to pool their fortunes in order to defray 
expenses. But so vast and co-ordinated an undertaking is 
most unlikely; and every year that passes makes it 
less and less feasible. The Great Majority is an ever- 
increasing Majority ; and the amount of space needed for a 
directory of the dead grows proportionately. 
* * * 


But it has occurred to Mr. A. M. Hyamson, whose Dic- 
tionary of Universal Biography has just been published by 
Messrs. Routledge at 25s. net, that there is one form in 
which such a directory is conceivable. His idea is, virtually, 
to leave out the biographies. You are to give a list of 
names and just enough information about them to suggest 
to the reader where he will be able to find fuller information. 
With an industry, the thought of which, if pondered for 
long, might well turn one’s hair white, he has produced one 
of the most astonishing works which this generation has 
seen. He has constructed, he says, “a guide to the bio- 
graphies of, it may be said without exaggeration, every 
man or woman, not still alive, who has achieved eminence 
or prominence, from the dawn of history until the present 
day. The work covers all countries and all generations.” 
No existing dictionary of the type, he claims, contains “ a 
tithe ” of the names. There must be 100,000 names given, 
and the great bulk of the “‘ entries ” get a line apiece. You 
are told just the name of the celebrity, his nationality and 
trade, his dates, and (rarely) his principal achievement. 
You begin—you could searcely begin farther back—with 

Aa, Christ. Chas. Hy. van der : Dutch schol., 1718-92. 


You proceed through tens of thousands of entries to 
Paul, St. : The Apostle,65+ 

and 
Shakspeare, Wm. : Eng. dram. and poet, 1564-1616 


and thence through seven hundred Smiths until you finally 

totter out of an exhausted alphabet with Zypaeus, Zype, 

and Christ, Zyrl, an Alsatian dramatist, who died in 1592. 
* * * 

The task of compilation must have been revoltingly tedious, 
But the book, apart from its great utility, has a certain 
interest as reading matter. I dip in at hazard and strike an 
American poet named Jones Very ; I turn over a thick wad of 
pages and discover that there was an English theologian called 
Goddam. I never knew before that America, besides possessing 
an Artemus Ward, boasted also two heroes named Artemas 
Ward. How far Mr. Hyamson could substantiate his claim 
to have included everybody who was anybody it is not 
easy to discuss. In the first place, there may be a difference 
of opinion as to what “ eminence,” “ prominence,” and “ sur- 







vival in memory” are; and, in the second, a thorough test 
of the book would take a long time. One sees at once that 
certain classes of men—painters and musicians, for example 
—are covered adequately, and that (although, rather in- 
vidiously, Mahomet is given a place and not Buddha, and 
Charles Peace and Kelly, the bushranger, appear and not 
Crippen) it is no use attempting to find Mr. Hyamson 
tripping over European persons of first-class fame. The 
only possible test is a test with obscure and outlandish 
celebrities. Personally I tried a casual list consisting of a 
French writer of Latin verse who is mentioned nowhere in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, another French poet, a Florentine 
jurist, an Elizabethan genealogist, an eccentric sporting 
parson, a seventeenth-century German scholar, a county 
cricketer, a Venetian printer (one of the best), a modern 
American poet “‘ esteemed ”’ in the States, and one of the most 
famous early rulers of Japan. The first seven were included ; 
the last three were not. Even on Mr. Hyamson’s plan, 
however, it would be next to impossible for anything short 
of an international and polytechnic board to ensure a com- 
plete covering of the ground. His book as it stands is pro- 
digiously comprehensive, and its usefulness becomes more 
and more patent the more one contemplates it. In the 
future, whenever one comes across a reference to a man or 
a letter to him, or a specimen of his signature, one will be 
able to find out at once in a few seconds who (if anybody) 
he was, and where further particulars may be found. 
* * * 

It takes some audacity to bring out a new paper at what, 
by a hallowed convention, I must call “ a time like this.” 
But the first number of one, and a very elaborate one, is to 
appear in March. It is to be a quarterly; its name is to 
be Form ; its editors are Austin Spare and Francis Marsden, 
and its object the provision of a new arena for the creative 
artist. There have been such periodicals in the past—the 
Yellow Book, the Savoy, the Dome, the Neolith, and so on. 
But in the dignity of its page, the beauty of its printing, and, I 
think, in the profusion of its illustrations Form will certainly 
excel anything of the kind that has ever been attempted in 
this country. The first number will contain, amongst other 
things, a double-page woodcut by Frank Brangwyn, a wood- 
cut by Charles Shannon, autolithographs by Charles Ricketts 
and Austin Spare, an article on “ The Grotesque ” by E. J. 
Sullivan, eight poems by W. B. Yeats, and contributions 
by T. Sturge Moore, Walter de la Mare, W. H. Davies, 
Laurence Binyon, Frederick Carter, Francis Burrows, 
Leonard Inkster, H. J. Massingham, Lady Margaret Sack- 
ville, and L. Housman. For future numbers contributions 
have already been promised by Henry Tonks, Cayley 
Robinson, Charles Marriott, Cunninghame Graham, Pro- 
fessor Geddes, Havelock Ellis, W. Strang, Will Dyson, 
Gordon Craig, George Clausen, Muirhead Bone, and D. Y. 
Cameron. All the contributions will have decorative head- 
pieces, tail-pieces, and initials ; and subscribers will receive, 
during the year, original prints not contained in the ordinary 
issue. Subscriptions (a guinea) are to be sent to A. Spare, 
the Morland Press, Ltd., 190 Ebury Street, S.W. 

* . * 


It is obvious that a production so elaborate (I have seen 
specimens of the typography and decorations) will appeal to 
connoisseurs. The service it performs to the creative arts 
will be measured largely by its ability to get hold of young 
and comparatively unknown writers and draughtsmen. Its 
conductors, though they start with a great array of persons 
who would already have earned, had they unfortunately 
been dead, a place in Mr. Hyamson’s mausoleum, are quite 
aware of this, and one may entertain hopes more confidently 
than one usually does. 

SoLomon EaGLe. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Narcissus. By Viota Meynewt. Sccker. 6s. 


The Pool of Gold. By Gerrrupe M. Foxe. 
Unwin. 6s. 


Broken Stowage. By Davip W. Bone. 


The Romance of Palombris and Pallogris. 
BakER. Mills & Boon. 6s. 

Miss Viola Meyncll makes explicit in the last page of her 
new book an idea, a teaching, a philosophy, which doubtless 
is implied throughout the preceding pages—which, looking 
back, one can indeed see to have been implied. But I am 
not sure that it is artistically legitimate to leave the revela- 
tion till so late. I can imagine a reader being puzzled by 
doubts as to what Miss Meynell is getting at. I would not be 
misunderstood to be requiring a didactic element in any 
work of art. No: the point is that art, willy-nilly, has a 
content, a meaning, which is not altogether dissociable from 
morality—and it is just that meaning that the greater part 
of Narcissus fails to make altogether clear. Once it is clear, 
the whole falls into place ; it ““ composes.” It is the method 
of withholding the explanation that I question ; no other 
adverse criticism suggests itself to me. The actual writing 
has very great merits. It unites the ruthlessness of 
candour with the delicacy of understanding ; it is at once 
rich and austere. 

Women novelists have, on the whole, I think, succeeded 
better in the satiric delineation of men’s foibles than in the 
direct delineation of their virtues (witness Jane Austen). I 
do not want to suggest any generalisation to the effect that 
this always must be so. But certainly, among the rising 
women writers of the day, and not least in Miss Meynell’s 
work, I am troubled by a feeting that the male characters are 
too frequently relegated to a low moral level, a level of 
egoism and mere self-absorption. In Columbine the hero was 
amazingly self-centred : he saw everything as it would affect 
his own personality, nothing objectively. In Modern Lovers 
the hero had faults to which one could not help suspecting 
that Miss Meynell was cither blind or over-indulgent. Here, 
again, of course, it is not in the least that one wants didac- 
ticism, vice denounced, or virtue embarrassed with laudation : 
all one wants is the recognition, feli in the texture of the 
representation, revealed through it, that there is something 
abnormal, unrepresentative, unpleasant, in these egoistic 
Narcissus deals with two brothers, Victor and 
Jimmy. The relationship between them is one of the best 
things about them. Miss Meynell exercises upon it her rare 
gift of stressing sentimental values without ever becoming 
in the bad sense sentimental. She has a wonderful touch 
for the deep and recondite pleasure of simple things: the 
spiritual atmosphere of a living-room, the reading of a 
book. The picture of the two boys, sitting in the library 
and reading question and answer out of one of those noble 
old-fashioned manuals of instruction, is a permanent 
possession. 

Sometimes almost unconsciously Victor was able to put some 
dissatisfaction into his tone, as if to imply that the replies were not 
altogether adequate. 

** Can you not give one familiar instance io explain the difference be- 
tween M-m-mode and Substance ?”’ he asked, putting into his voice a 
scorn and emphasis of his own. 

But the perfect composed reply came at once. 

“ Yes. If we reflect on a round piece of waz, it is plain that waz is a 
thing which may subsist without the roundness.” 


Allen & 


Duckworth. 6s. 
By G. P. 


excesses. 


The contrast is between Victor’s eager hopes, painful 
humiliations, imaginative exaggerations of impulse and ex- 
perience, on the one hand, and Jimmy’s quiet, selfish, charm- 
ing personality, always putting pain and realisation away from 
it, on the other. 


Victor in his restless questing and Jimmy 





in his steady but ultimately ineffectual avoidances both 
come up, in their love affairs, against something too strong 


for them. The relentlessness of sexual love—the way in 
which it sometimes seems to choose blindly, so that other 
ardours and passions, to say nothing of reasonablenesses, can 
only wreck themselves upon it—that, and the teaching of 
that, the power of strong inevitable things to mould the soul 
into acquiescence, are Miss Meynell’s essential theme. Of 
Victor, long before the end, we are told: “ Loving had 
released him from his unwilling, unhappy egoism ” ; and his 
egoism is indeed less deep, though more obvious, than 
Jimmy’s. But the whole setting and atmosphere make for 
egoism. I hope Miss Meynell will attempt a wider field next 
time. After all, the characteristics of humanity are to 
labour, to keep the world going ; the small special set drawn 
in Narcissus, a set in which searcely anyone has anything 
better to do than to torment his or her own emotions, is in 
a sense inhuman. Even the humanity and sympathy of the 
rendering do not suffice to make one forget that. 

Imogen, whose beauty comes to be the central thing in the 
lives of both brothers, never becomes actual to me. But 
Edie, the commonplace—the common, if you will—is as 
natural as she is touching. Nobody could help loving her. 

“ It’s a lovely business, this House of Lords, by what it says,” she 
remarked to him one day, when she had been looking at the paper. 

*“ Yes,” said Victor, his violent cpinion ready to express itself to no 
matter what audience, ** but the country won't stand much more of it. 
The country will soon show —-—.” 

** So they can for my part,” she agreed. 

** Blundering idiots !”’ said Victor. 

“I put it down to the want of ignorance, don’t you think so?” 
Edie suggested. 


All her talk is as adorable as that. 

If I have said little about the details of plot, it is that I 
am unwilling to dissociate them from their atmosphere, the 
quiet beauty of the way in which they are told. I give 
just one vivid little picture, but no brief extract could 
convey how the characters are described in the atmosphere, 
one with the style so that their heart-beats sound in the 
cadence of the sentences : 

Just then, as he stood on the stairs, he heard a slight noise above 
him, and light came flickering faintly about. He could not yet sce the 
approaching source of light ; he only saw giant ghostly shadows creeping 
about him, the banister passing along the walls, the stairs gliding over 
the ceiling, the furniture travelling in black shapes silently, until the 
still unseen light in its approach seemed to have set the whole ghostly 
world moving on some great noiseless enterprise. 


On one minor point in the plot I must comment. A 
girl is engaged to a man who tells her “ something out of his 
past.” Her revulsion is terrible: she-says: “If I could 
only tell you how I hate you!” Yet (1) he insists on 
marrying her; (2) she consents to marry him, if i can be 
at once, though she does not in the least forgive him; (8) 
having married him, she proceeds to torture him with her 
coldness and contempt. Why will novelists make ordinary 
nice people do these extraordinary things ? 

The Pool of Gold is a straightforward, pleasantly-written 
story of Anglo-Russian life, concerning a girl half English and 
half Russian, who marries a man, a Russian much older than 
herself, because she wants to get away from home and 
cultivate her voice, and he wants to have her taught and to 
“‘ produce ”’ her on the operatic stage. She elopes with a 
good-for-nothing Englishman, and, after the first glow of ber 
passion subsides, dislikes living with him in poverty. I will 
not give away the means by which all comes right. The 
plot is ingenious, though, perhaps, more happily handled in 
its quieter parts than in the crises. 

In Broken Stowage Mr. Bone has collected a large number 
of his interesting stories and sketches of sea-faring and over- 
seas life. Some of them are journalism rather than literature 
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(if I may for once, and for convenience, use that intelligible 
but really quite unjustifiable distinction) ; but they are all 
well written and full of the feeling which comes from first- 
hand knowledge, combined with sympathy and humour, 
and the best of them are exceedingly good. 

Mr. Baker’s romance, vaguely located at no particular 
time or place, is told with a somewhat self-conscious sim- 
plicity, a sort of artful artlessness. This kind of thing, how- 
ever, surely requires the gusto, the ardour, of, say, The Forest 
Lovers to make it worth doing. Mr. Baker goes quietly on 
telling one that things happened, but he does not make his 
characters live, so one does not care what did happen. 
Honestly, I cannot think why we should not all write books 
just like this one—or rather, why Mr. Baker should not 
write something quite different and much better. Here he is 
simply stuck in a convention. GeraLp GOULD. 


THE NEXT GENERATION 

The Coming Race. By Francis J. Awan, F.R.C.S., M.D., 
D.P.H., together with a Preface by the Editor of 
Public Health. Reprinted from Public Health for 
November, 1915. 

Bradford Health Committee, Infants’ Department. Report 
of the Chief Medical Officer for year ending Decem- 
ber 31st, 1914, 

Maternity and Child Welfare. By E. J. Smirn. P. S. 
King & Son. ls. net. 


The Child: His Nature and Nurture. By W.S. Drummonn, 
M.B., C.M., ete. Enlarged and revised edition. Dent. 
2s. 6d. 

Is it the war, with its slaughter of hundreds of thousands 
of potential fathers, which is rousing Great Britain as well 
as other belligerent countries to the need for a torrent of 
healthy babies? ‘There is now, at any rate, a continuous 
flow of leaflets and tracts from propagandist organisations, 
of reports from public authorities, and of books, great and 
small, all designed to concentrate public attention on 
maternity and child welfare.* The President of the Society 
of Medical Officers of Health for 1915-16 makes “ the 
coming race’ the subject of his discourse; and he lays 
special emphasis on the care of the mother during preg- 
nancy, citing with approval the scheme of the Women’s 
Co-operative Guild for transforming the maternity benefit 
under the Insurance Act into a provision for “ pre-natal 
rest.” The Bradford Health Committee publishes a com- 
prehensive report by Dr. Helen Campbell on the successful 
working of the Bradford scheme; whilst the Chairman of 
the Bradford Health Committee contributes a_ shilling 
booklet on Maternity and Child Welfare, claiming that 
the Bradford scheme is “ the ripest expression of the great 
social awakening ” to the urgency of a national provision 
for the birth and breeding of the coming race. Not un- 
naturally this energetic local administrator calls attention 
to the “ needless, wasteful and irritating duplication ” of 
local committees and inspectorial staffs concerned in child 
welfare. “The Education Committee,” he writes, “ has 
school attendance officers dealing with sickness in children 
or slackness in parents ; and school nurses visiting scholars 
who are ill; whilst the Health Committee has health 
visitors attending to notification of births, tuberculosis, 
the maternity and child welfare scheme, overcrowding, 
uncleanliness, etc.; and sanitary inspectors supervising 
housing, sanitation and structural defects. All these four 





* See the admirable publications of the Women’s Co-operative 
Guild, What Health Authorities Can Do, and What We Can Do; The 
Work of Maternity Committees, A Municipal Maternity Centre, as well 
as their volume on Maternity: Letters from Working Women (W.C. 
Guild, 28 Church Row, Hampstead). 


sets of officials are employed by the one authority very 
largely to visit the same houses, whereas the duties of the 
first three, being kindred in character, could be discharged 
more effectively and with less annoyance to the sadly over- 
inspected people concerned, by one.” We do not at pre- 
sent wish to revive the old controversy between the Board 
of Education, which insists on “‘ one authority for children,” 
and the Local Government Board, which is equally emphatic 
on “ one authority for health.’”” But whatever happens to the 
august establishments in Whitehall we may hope that, in 
the near future, we shall see established in each Local 
Government area, if only from the standpoint of economy, 
one department under one chief medical officer, with one 
staff of doctors, health visitors and nurses, and with a 
single inspectorate carrying out the behests of all the various 
committees of the one Local Authority, whether these be 
engaged in providing education, insurance, hospitals, 
housing, drainage, or general sanitation. 

In Mr. Drummond’s enlarged and revised edition of 
The Child : His Nature and Nurture we pass from descriptions 
of administration to a useful summary of the aims and 
methods of the most enlightened exponents of child nurture. 
Such hardy fallacies as the possibility of “ killing off the 
unfit’ by permitting unhealthy conditions and unhealthy 
habits are adequately disposed of. A series of chapters on 
such homely questions as the Care of the Infant, the Hygiene 
of the Nursery, the Furnishing of the School-room, and the 
Laying-out of the Playground are useful reading both for 
individual mothers and for public officials. But Mr. Drum- 
mond does not restrict himself to the physical conditions 
of child nurture. He gives us the newest American theories 
as to the proper development of the emotions, the intellect 
and the will. He sums up all that has been written on habit, 
“ the deepest law of our nature,” and the most practical of 
all “‘labour-saving devices.”” And he concludes his new 
edition by some additional chapters on “ Children who never 
grow up” and the Montessori method. He even ventures 
to chaff Dr. Montessori on her apparent ignorance of the 
ubiquitous kindergarten teachers, brought up in the theory 
and practice of Froebel. ‘* There are passages in Dr. Montes- 
sori’s book which suggest that she has never set foot in a 
good kindergarten. Thus, having described how deftly her 
little ones set the table, how steadily they bring the soup, 
and how attentively they wait on their companions, she 
adds: ‘ Remembering the usual condition of four-year-old 
children, who cry, who break whatever they touch, who 
need to be waited on, every one is deeply moved by the 
sight I have just described, which evidently results from 
the development of energies latent in the depths of the 
human soul.’ The four-year-olds of all the kindergartens 
of the world might well rise up and protest against this 
description of their ‘ usual condition ’.” The real strength 
of the Montessori system, he concludes, “‘ does not lie, as 
too many people believe, in its originality, but, on the 
contrary, in the hold that its chief doctrines have already 
obtained on the mind of man.” 


THE CHINESE REVOLUTION 
Through the Chinese Revolution. By FerNanp FarJeneE.. 
Translated by Dr. Marcaret Vivian. Duckworth. 
7s. 6d. net. 


The author of this book is a French professor of Oriental 
languages, who travelled in China during the years of the 
Revolution, 1911 to 1913, was himself a witness of most of 
the amazing events of those years, mixed with all classes of 
Chinese and Europeans, and knows personally nearly all the 
protagonists of the revolution. His account of what he saw 
and heard is written with great frankness and simplicity, 
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and, if treated as the evidence of an eye-witness who, like all 
eye-witnesses and human beings, has his prejudices, is of 

.exceptional interest and value. It has already been criticised 
as a travesty of facts, and its author held up to ridicule as a 
naif, doctrinaire, “‘ unpractical ” idealist. The only apparent 
grounds for this criticism are that Professor Farjenel believes 
that democracy is better than autocracy, freedom than 
despotism, and honesty than dishonesty, and that he is not 
afraid to say that a few French financiers, because they are 
white, have no “natural right” to exploit 400 million 
Chinamen because they are yellow. 

It is by no means inconceivable that among the events of 
our times even the great war will, in the eye of history, 
dwindle to small importance when compared with that 
stirring of the East which is visible in the rise of Japan, the 
Turkish and Chinese revolutions, and Indian and Egyptian 
unrest. None but the wilfully blind can fail to see that 
these four or five events are intimately connected. They 
are national movements of a kind never before known in the 
East, for they are directly due to Western ideas of liberty 
and equality, having for the first time penetrated into the 
masses and millions of the East. 
the most extraordinary and interesting is probably the 
Chinese ; and the least important fact about it is that, like 
the Turkish, it has failed, just as the most important is the 
new spirit which has manifested itself in the people them- 
selves. At Nankin, early in 1912, Professor Farjenel 
watched rank after rank of the revolutionary soldiers, mere 
peasants and coolies thrust into uniform, marching along 

‘ the roads and singing : 

O Liberty, the greatest boon from heaven. . . 

Grave as a ghost thou art ; thy giant arms 

Reach upward to the skies. . . . 

Let all strong men with one accord 

Acclaim the revolution ! 

Hwa cheng toon! Na poloon! Sons of Liberty, 

Come and live again to draw the sword ! 
One may smile at the curious confusion which has led to the 
invocation of Washington (Hwa cheng toon) and Napoleon 
(Na po loon) as twin sons of liberty ; but the fact that these 
ignorant coolies marched with the names of Western mer 
upon their lips is symbolic of the whole spirit of the revolu- 
tion. How deeply that spirit has penetrated into the 
Chinese, despite the natural mistakes, confusions and 
extravagances of which they have been guilty, is shown by 
the sudden emancipation of Chinese women, who had 
remained for centuries more secluded than almost anywhere 
else in the East. When the Republican Provincial Assembly 
was first set up at Canton, it agreed to recognise women not 
only as voters but members, and, though this decision was 
subsequently revoked, the Chinese suffragettes are remarkably 
strong. So determined were they to proclaim their equality 
with men and to share in winning liberty, that numbers of 
them in Canton and Nankin enrolled themselves in corps, 
and could be seen drilling in the barrack yards. Three 
hundred of them, led by Chinese officers, are said to have 
taken part in the storming of Nankin by the revolutionaries 
on November 28th, 1911, and between 30 and 100 lost their 
lives. 

A considerable, and not the least valuable, part of Professor 
Farjenel’s book is occupied by a description of the struggle 
between Yuan-Shi-Kai and the Republicans in the provisional 
assembly at Pekin during 1912. He was himself in Pekin 
during most of 1912, and was in constant communication 
with members of both parties. According to him the 


Republicans, under Sun Yat-Sen and Hoang Hing, from the 
first had no illusions about Yuan, and knew that he would 
work solely to make himself dictator, but they agreed to have 
him as President because they thought they were strong 
enough to control him, and because it was expedient to have 


Of all these movements _ 





a man of his influence with the foreign diplomatists and 
financiers upon their side. The struggle came, and Yuan 
won, over the question of the Six Power Loan. That loan 
handed China over to the exploitation of the financiers of 
the Great Powers and to the Legations which stood behind 
the financiers. Yuan was willing to allow this, because the 
money would come into his hands, and with it he would pay 
the soldiers and establish his dictatorship. The Republicans 
and the Assembly refused to ratify the loan, and the Consti- 
tution made the ratification by the latter necessary. The 
story of how Western finance and diplomacy combined to 
defeat the republican and national movement, and to place 
China under the dictatorship of Yuan is unsavoury reading 
for anyone who is not attracted by the ideals of international 
finance. It will always stand to the shame of the demo- 
cracies of Europe that, in the case of both Turkey and China, 
they did nothing but help to crush those national movements 
which sprang directly from their own democratic teachings 
and ideals. It will always stand to the credit of the United 
States as a nation that they refused to countenance those 
actions, and that, as Professor Farjenel relates, President 
Wilson publicly announced, on March 20th, 1913, that “ in 
his opinion, it was not right that a republic should give its 
support to the policy advocated by the syndicate, and which 
he considered to be violating the independence of the Chinese 
nation, and that the official sanction of the United States 
would be withdrawn.” 


AN ARTIFICIAL PROBLEM 


Nietzsche and the Ideals of Modern Germany. By H. L. 
STEWART. Edward Armold. 7s. 6d. net. 


We thought that there was no more to be said about 
Nietzsche as a prophet of German Imperialism. Twelve or 


. fifteen months ago contributors to the reviews imagined no 


better subject for literary articles, and the most was made 
of it; one’s head goes spinning again at the recollection. 
Here, however, is a whole book on Nietzsche and Prus- 
sianism. The substance of it is a series of lectures delivered 
a while ago at Dalhousie University in Novia Scotia. 

Professor Stewart is not, however, a wild advocate of the 
notion that Nietzsche’s teaching “‘ made the war,” or even 
directed the moral outlook of modern Germany. He is 
aware how difficult it is to trace the influence of ideas upon 
facts, and he draws attention to various obvious objections 
to Nietzsche’s political influence. The doctrines of a philo- 
sopher are never either intimately known or greatly cared 
about by the mass of the public. Competent ethical 
teachers in Germany, as elsewhere, have dismissed 
Niectzsche’s theories with a smile. Nietzsche criticised the 
Prussian State system as inimical to culture. He claimed 
to be a good European; and though he praised “ war,” he 
doubted the value of military victory. Professor Stewart, 
however, easily shows that Nietzsche opposed all that is 
called humanitarianism, Liberalism, progress, or Christian 
civilisation : 

There is no ambiguity ; he goes straight to the point. Individuals 
as such have no value; only high personalities are worth preserving 
for their own sake. The masses “ deserve a glance” only in so far 
as they may be made subsidiary to the great ; ‘ for the rest, let them 
go to the devil and statistics.” . . . Not equality, but exploitation 
was to be the creed of him who had outgrown the Christian myths. 


In short, Nietzsche would, or should, have been (had he 
lived) on the side of Germany in this war, seeing that the 
Allies advocate humanitarian progress, the rights of the 
weak, small nationalities, Christian values. And if the 
Germans do not admit that they are Nietzscheans, that 1s 
because they are afraid of American public opinion ; and 4 
people must be judged by its deeds, not by its words. But 
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when Professor Stewart, after passing allusions to Irish 
Home Rule, to British Government in India, to Lord 
Kitchener and conscription, perorates as follows : 


It is not the flag that sanctifies the cause, it is the cause that sanctifies 
the flag. Not for the Union Jack, dear to us though it is, but for the 
things which the Union Jack symbolises—for equal rights, for the 
franchises of mankind, for justice and freedom and public law, and the 
sanctity of the plighted word—things which are not ours alone, but the 
preci birthright of humanity, of which an armed usurper would 
despoil us, things for which it is our proudest boast that as a nation 
we have aimed to stand 


- we begin to ask: Is Nietzsche as actual as all that ? 

The chapters in which Professor Stewart attacks the 
foundations of Nietzsche’s thought are the more interesting 
parts of the book. In the preface he refers to Nietzsche’s 
valuable contribution to the “theory of knowledge ” ; 
elsewhere praise is given him for setting in high relief “ the 
nature of morality as an active criticism of life,” for correct- 
ing the view that one cannot differentiate among ideals, 
for connecting the appreciation of this or that virtue with the 
type of society in which it appeared. Where Nietzsche failed, 
according to Professor Stewart, was in his application of 
them to the difficulties of modern thought. Stress is laid 
on his inadequate equipment as a historian, on his amateur 
psychology, and on his ignorance of anthropology. But 
Professor Stewart attaches too much importance to the 
mood in which Nietzsche, associating his idea of “ goodness ” 
(the Superman) with external achievement and conduct, 
was driven to praise for their brutal energy and selfishness 
such “ idols of the crowd ” as Napoleon. The characteristic 
mood of Nietzsche was that in which he regarded himself 
as a “non-political” man. We like Professor Pigou’s 
theory—quoted in these pages—that Superman {is meant as 
an inward state like the Kingdom of God in Christian 
theology. It was only occasionally that Nietzsche spoke 
as though he foresaw a political regeneration of Europe ; 
and we know how fiercely he rebuked those who looked upon 
the man of genius, the artist—he alone mattered—as the 
product of his age and environment. And what, after all, 
did Nietzsche’s anti-Christianism amount to but a glorifica- 
tion of himself, one of the two incomparable artists in 
history ? There has been only one Christian, he wrote; and 
we may be sure he believed that there would not be another 
Nietzsche. 


LORD STRATHCONA 
The Life of Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal (1820-1914). 


By Becxies Wiitson. Cassell. 25s. net. 


One of the perennial puzzles of the world is the finding of 
the equation between a great career and the man who 
achieves it. Here, for example, is Lord Strathcona. His 
life, almost spanning a century, was more remarkable than 
that of any other modern maker of empire. In 1888, when 
he went to Canada, the west and north-west region was a 
waste, unexplored save by the trapper. Strathcona saw and 
took a hand in the changes of three-quarters of a century— 
created the Canadian Pacific, shaped the commercial 
imperialism by which the Dominion was developed, built 
a mighty fortune, started at seventy-six the work which 
gave him his Cisatlantic fame, and died, with unmistak- 
able reluctance, at 94, on the eve of the great war. If one asks, 
as one has a right to ask, what kind of a man it was who 
did all this, what motives impelled him, what he was thinking 
of and aiming at during that unimaginably long spell of 
successful activity, one will, it must be confessed, get 
little help from the conscientious labours of his official 
biographer. 





Mr. Beckles Willson, feeling, no doubt, that such a life 
demands for its monument a stout and solemn book, has 
compiled a chronicle of some 630 pages. He shows us 
Donald Smith, a grim young Highlander, making choice, 
at eighteen, of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s service, and 
sticking to his solitary job in Labrador for a quarter-century 
before going home on leave, gradually becoming one of the 
most powerful “ wintering partners ” of the company, and 
then, after the tortuous proceedings which brought the 
north-west into the Dominion, devoting himself to the 
advancement of Manitoba and the making of the Pacific 
road. Mr. Willson is not sparing of detail. He quotes the 
documents and sets out the complicated manceuvres of the 
Hudson’s Bay authorities when it became clear that the 
industrial exploitation of their territory, hitherto reserved 
for the fur trade, could no longer be delayed. Much of the 
story is still obscure; but, although Mr. Willson has not 
succeeded in making his narrative either orderly or pic- 
turesque, he manages to leave upon the reader’s mind an 
impression of the devious ways by which a new country is 
brought into being. Strathcona, it is interesting to recall, 
was unacquainted with the north-west until 1869, when the 
Louis Riel rebellion not only gave him an opportunity for 
statesmanship, but awakened him to the potentialities of 
trans-continental enterprise. The curious in such matters 
may speculate as to the influences which brought together 
the two Morayshire kinsmen, Donald Smith and George 
Stephen (Lord Mount Stephen), in Montreal, and continued 
their energies in the making of imperial roads. To Strath- 
cona also belongs the credit of developing that immense 
system of emigrant recruiting by means of which, during 
the past twenty years, Canada has been filling up her empty 
spaces. The High Commissioner, already an old man when 
he took office in London, had the literature of the depart- 
ment translated into the vernaculars of Central and Northern 
Europe, and sent his emissaries far afield. Mr. Willson 
has a few illuminating pages in which Germany’s attitude 
to the “ arrogant Canadian” is made clear. They show 
how Strathcona’s alleged disregard of the laws of the Ger- 
man Empire led to.a uniform emigration law with closer 
restrictions, and incidentally they throw light upon the 
German feeling in regard to the loss of German citizens—a 
feeling which has its place among the causes of the war. 

The reader who perseveres to the end of this big volume 
will probably part from it in surprise, that a practised writer 
should be able to turn out so impersonal a record of a 
powerful mind and character. Strathcona, we may be sure, 
was something very different from the correct non-human 
mechanism presented by Mr. Beckles Willson. 


SHORTER NOTICE 


Sicilian Studies. By ALeExANpDER Netson Hoop. Allen & Unwin. 
5s. net. 


These sketches, part of which have been printed in periodicals, are 
a miscellaneous collection. Some of them are descriptions of excursions, 
some of the earthquake and the eruptions of Etna, others of Sicilian 
festivities and ceremonies. There is one about Ragusa, where the 
asphalte of our London pavements comes from; another about two 
picturesque brigands of Etna, One of them gives a fairly detailed 
account of the Mafia and one (of course) tells us all about a Sicilian 
vendetta. There is one odd chapter about “ industrious agitators,” 
“the subversive teachings of democrats"’ and “ the seductive argu- 
ments in favour of a socialistic millennium.” To eradicate these 
pernicious doctrines, says Mr. Hood, “strong and fearless men are 
needed at the helm.” The best chapter is about the revival of 
ZEschylean drama at Syracuse, interspersed with an account of the 
career and vicissitudes of Aischylus before he found refuge in Sicily. 
There is nothing fresh or particularly illuminating about the treatment 
of this chapter; but it is a relief after the prosiness of the others. 
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THE CITY 


: HERE has been an appreciable falling off in business, 
and, apart from one or two special sections, prices 
have shown a tendency to weaken. The weakness 

of the recent New South Wales 5 per cent. Loan, which 
can now be bought at 98}, as compared with the issue price 
of 99, reveals the fact that the investing public now expects 
a higher yield than 5} per cent. on Colonial Government 
stocks. A little more interest has been taken in home rail 
ordinary stocks, which are now full of dividend, the declara- 
tions being due within the next fortnight, but the principal 
feature in this market has been the strength of Underground 
Electric 6 per cent. Income Bonds, which are now 83} and 
justify their recommendation here on July 81st last at 
75}. People are giving as a reason for the advance the 
effect of the lighting regulations and the scarcity of taxi- 
cabs in compelling the public to make still greater use of 
the Tubes, but a more probable explanation is the further 
drop in the Dutch exchange, for these Bonds are a popular 
security in Amsterdam, and now that 10 florins 65 cents, 
instead of the usual 12 florins, will buy a pound sterling, 
Dutch investors can pick up these Bonds (interest on which 
in payable also in Dutch currency, free of income tax) at a 
very cheap price. The American market has been somewhat 
irregular with, on the whole, a weakening tendency. The 
advice given here a short time ago to sell American securities 
appears to be justified by events, and although the United 
States is now in a period of full activity and exceptional 
prosperity, experience shows that it is during the early 
stages of such a movement that stocks should be sold ; 
stock markets always discount prosperous times some 
distance ahead, and when industry is active, money flows 
into trade instead of Stock Exchange investments. In the 
case of American securities, national and individual interests 
coincide in pointing to the desirability of sales, and holders 
of such stocks should, wherever possible, sell them outright 
to the Government. 


* * * 


The principal feature in the stock markets during the 
week has been the strength of Argentine Railway Ordinary 
Stocks, the buying of which is ascribed to American sources. 
American capitalists are alive to the possibilities at present 
offering of acquiring an interest in South American railways 
on advantageous terms, benefiting them both from the 
investment and commercial points of view, but some of 
the talk in the papers on this subject is exaggerated. It 
so happens that the leaders of this movement in America 
wrote to me a few weeks ago, asking how they would stand 
in the matter of income tax if they made large purchases 
of these stocks, and I had to point out to them in reply that, 
the leading Argentine railway companies being registered 
under English law, all dividends, whether paid to foreigners 
or British subjects, would be subjected to English Income 
Tax. Now, a deduction for income tax of about one-sixth 
of the total income from an investment is pretty heavy, 
and although it must, of course, be borne by British investors, 
that being part of the national taxation, it is a circumstance 
which militates against large purchases by foreigners for 
the purpose of steady investment. From the fact that the 
American market leaders referred to inquired minutely as 
to how they would be affected by the Treasury regulations on 
re-sales, I conclude that some of these purchases are being 
made in the belief that, owing to prevailing conditions, 
Argentine railway stocks are a cheap purchase in London 
and are likely to show a good profit in course of time ; the 
fact also that there is still a slight profit arising from the 
exchange makes them look still more attractive to the 
Americans. At the same time, it is quite possible that 
sooner or later some big American interests may endeavour 
to acquire control of one or two of the Argentine railway 
companies, and by turning them into American companies, 
thereby avoid the income tax difficulty. The Ordinary and 
Preference capital of the three big Argentine railway com- 
panies exceeds £110,000,000, so that there will have to be a 





good deal of buying before American interests gain control ; 
but undesirable as it may seem in some respects, other cir- 
cumstances may prove more potent, and a mobilisation of 
Argentine railway securities and their sale en bloc to United 
States capitalists sounds less fantastic now than it would 
have done a couple of years ago. 


* * * 


Rubber and shipping shares still show the highest yields 
and greatest profits to investors. Last week there was 
something like a set-back in rubber shares. Every day had 
been witnessing a series of rises and the pace was becoming 
a little too fast, so on the price of rubber falling from about 
4s. to 3s. 6d. per lb., the prices of many shares followed suit. 
The genuine investor in rubber shares may regard with 
perfect equanimity any further fall in the price of rubber 
should it occur—although it is not at all certain that it will 
occur. What counts with a rubber-producing company 
is not the price of the commodity at a given moment, but 
the average price at which it sells its whole year’s produc- 
tion, and the extraordinarily good showing that is made by 
the series of Annual Reports and Accounts that are now 
appearing has been done on an average price of between 
2s. and 2s. 2d. per Ib. Speaking generally, the present 
range of share quotations would be fully justified and would 
show a return of over 10 per cent. if rubber were quoted at 
2s. per Ib. instead of about 3s. 6d., the present price. The 
United States is far and away the biggest consumer, and it 
will be interesting to observe the effect of the new Govern- 
ment regulations forbidding rubber to be shipped from British 
ports in the East direct to America, whereby every pound 
has now to pass through London. It will certainly increase 
freight difficulties and may lead to a temporary shortage 
in America. As to shipping shares, not a day passes without 
freights passing all previous records. Rates are becoming 
so preposterously high that the feeling is growing that some- 
thing must be done, even if it means the Government 
réquisitioning the whole mercantile marine of the country. 
Meanwhile profits are fabulous. I know of one company 
which could sell one of its vessels for £80,000, which sum, 
together with the profits earned by the same vessel during 
the past twelve months, are alone equal to the entire paid- 
up capital of the company; and this would leave the 
company with five vessels! Although share prices have 
risen considerably, such rises do not correspond in the least 
with the profits, of which the general investing public is 
ignorant. In the case of the ae named, the £10 
share is quoted at about £17 10s., whereas if the fleet were 
to be sold, over £80 per share could be distributed, and 
current profits must be exceeding 100 per cent. per annum, 
out of which between £30,000 and £40,000 will go to the 
Government in the shape of excess profits tax. Share- 
holders have little to fear from Government action, however 
drastic. 

* ~ a 

From the United States come the mutterings of an 
approaching storm in the railway world. Present agrec- 
ments between the railroads and the railway workers 
unions expire on April 1st, and there seems to be a universal 
movement among all grades of workers throughout the 
whole country for an eight-hour day. Various other 
changes are required, but the eight-hour day is being made 
the big issue. There are over 450 railway companies 1 
the United States and they are just about as popular there as 
the railway companies are in this country. If the workers 
stand together they are likely to win the day, for general 
factors favour them.. The country is in a period of booming 
trade, and immigration—that is to say, cheap foreign labour 
—has practically ceased for the time being. If the war were 
not on, the railroad position in America would already be 
attracting a good deal of notice over here. From the 
investment point of view it is, of course, another argument 
in favour of selling American securities, for which the 


Government is offering good prices. 
Emi Davies. 
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COURSE OF SIX 
LECTURES will be 
given by Mr. SIDNEY 
WEBB at the London 
School of Economics, on Wednes- 
days, at 5 p.m., on the 2nd, gth, 
16th, 23rd February, rst and 8th 
of March, entitled: “The War 


| andthe Outbreak of Peace.” 


SYLLABUS. 


} The cost of the War, and how we are paying for it—How far we can 
} get on running into debt abroad and on Paper Money, and the results 


—Saving the only real source of supply—Loans or Taxes ?—The 


} positive economic advantages of an Income Tax of fifteen shillings the 


pound, with proper exemptions, abatements, differentiation and gradua- 
tion—The positive economic advantages of a drastic limitation of 


] individual property inheritance—Possible Alternatives—What could 


be got out of a fully developed Post Office—What could be got out of 


j Nationalisation (railways, coa! mines, life assurance, tobacco, alcohol) 
} —What is to be expected on the Outbreak of Peace—Why it is of 


paramount importance to’maintain the Standard of Life, and why it is 
so difficult to induce Legislatures and Governments to think seriously 
about it. 


Application for Tickets (price 10/6 for the 
Course) to be made to the Secretary, London 
School of Economics and Political Science, 
Ciare Market, Portugal Street, Kingsway, W.C. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 





The yearly Subscription to THE New STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, is 26/- 
inland, 30/-— abroad; half-yearly, 15/- inland, 
16/6 foreign. Quarterly Subscriptions pro rata. 
All communications respecting Subscriptions 
should be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 





SERBIA’S NEED. 


O AVOID any possibility of confusion in the 

administration of contributions intended for the 

benefit of the distressed Serbian population, the 
Serbian Legation requests that subscriptions intended for 
the Serbian Relief Fund, of which H.M. the Queen is 
Patroness, should be sent to the Ear! of Desart, K.C.B., 
at the Offices of the Fund, 5 Cromwell Road, South 
Kensington, S.W. 
The Serbian Legation will continue to receive subscrip- 
tions for the following Serbian Funds :— 


1. The Archbishop of Belgrade’s Fund for the families 
of the killed and wounded soldiers. 

2. The Society of the Serbian Red Cross. 

3. The Parliamentary Commission for the Refugees. 


4. The Society of St. Helena for the orphans whose 
Parents have been killed in the War. 


All contributions addressed to the Serbian Legation 
(195 Queen's Gate, S.W., London), for these Funds will 
be gratefully received and acknowledged. 
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“Pipe Perfect” 


IN THREE STRENGTHS 
White Label. 
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Mild and Medium 
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For Wounded British Soldiers 

and Sailors in Military Hospitals 

at Home and for the Front at 
Duty Free Prices. 





Terms on application to 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 
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EWSPAPERS cannot now be sent by post 

to persons in NEUTRAL COUNTRIES in 

Europe except through publishers or newsagents 
who have been specially authorised by the War Office. 
Such authorisation has been granted to THE NEW 
STATESMAN, and subscribers who wish the paper 
to be sent to friends in Holland, Sweden, Norway, 
Denmark, Spain, Switzerland, Portugal, Roumania, or 
Greece should communicate direct with 


THE STATESMAN PUBLISHING CO., LTD., 
10 GREAT QUEEN STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

















WAGE -EARNING WOMEN AND 
THEIR DEPENDANTS. 


An Inquiry into the Proportion of Women Workers who Partially or 
Wholly Support Others 
By ELLEN SMITH, on behalf of the Fabian Women's Group. 


To be obtained of the Fabian Society, 25 Tothill Street, Westminster, $.W. 
Price 1s.; post free ts. 2d. 










OOTHAM SCHOOL (Under the management of the Society 

of Friends). Head Master: Arthur Rowntree, B.A. (Certificate of Distinction 

im the Theory, History and Practice of Education, Cantab.). THE AUTUMN 

TERM OPENED SEPTEMBER Zist. Full particulars of the School may be 
obtained from the Head Master. Bootham Sehool, York. 





SOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY (near Moorgate Street 
Station, E.C.). To-morrow morning EDWARD CARPENTER will give an 

Address on “REST"’ (illustrated from the Upanishads and from * Towards 

Democracy.) Service ll a.m. Music and Readings precede the address. 


TYPE WRITING. 
UTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 
description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand 
Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane. Tel. 
Central 1565. 
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The Wounded Allies 


Relief Committee 


SARDINIA HOUSE, KINGSWAY, W.C. 


Chairman - THE RIGHT HON. LORD SWAYTHLING 
NUTINI TT | 


NHE COMMITTEE of the Wounded Allies Relief 
Committee announce the transference of their Hospital 


at Dieppe to 
The GRAND HOTEL at POURVILLE 


which has been offered by the French authorities, and appeal 





for public support to meet the expenditure thus involved and to 








The Grand Hotel, which is a comparatively modern structure, and 
occupies a magnificent situation on the sea front, has accommodation 
for 300 beds, whereas the present Hospital at Dieppe provides only 
66 beds. 


To meet the expenses of the new Hospital, which are estimated at 
£500 a month, on a basis of 250 to 300 beds, the Committee 
earnestly solicit the generous help of those who sympathise with the 
great cause of our Wounded Allies. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
provide for the upkeep of the Hospital. | 
| 
| 


Fresh Hospital Supplies are constantly needed. There are 300 
beds to maintain. WILL YOU HELP? 


The Committee would also be very grateful for the gift of THREE 
| 





AMBULANCES and the same number of TOURING CARS, or of special 
donations to provide the same, since, owing to the fact that the Grand Hotel 
is two miles from Dieppe, it is absolutely necessary to provide vehicles of the 
kind for conveying the wounded from the railway station to the Hospital. 














CONTRIBUTIONS SHOULD BE SENT TO THE HON. TREASURER, 
MR. T. O. ROBERTS (MANAGER), LONDON COUNTY AND 
WESTMINSTER BANK, 217 STRAND, W.C. 
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